


























Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Germany Today (pp. 11, 12, 13) 
How We Live in Germany 


(pp. 14, 15) 
Spotlight on America—United 
Nations, N. Y. (pp. 8, 9) 


Folklore of the Americas— 
Mystery of Creation (p. 10) 

Your Rugged Constitution— 
Counting the House (p. 16) 


Aims for the pupil 

1. To understand how the productive 
activities of the people in eastern and 
western Germany are influenced by the 

natural resources of the two areas. 
2. Zo Pesan sep sk Gp goetions 
‘om separation of agri- 
acct Gommade tees tote 
ized and densely populated West Ger- 


many. 
3. To understand the ayed 
by the U. S., Britain, Mt Beg in 


helping West Germany to solve her 


food > 

4. To learn why the Ruhr Valley is 
so im ; 

5. To become acquainted with the 
questions underlying a peace contract 
with the Federal Republic of Germany. 


6. ‘To = practice in discussing 
. 


world pro " 

7. In the words of _ 15-year-old 
Brigitta of Frankfurt, to “learn to 
know one another's thoughts and cus- 
toms.” 

8. To discover how certain legends 
of South America explain the creation 
of the universe. 

9. To prepare an assembly program 
in ccbisitenal the U. N.’s ‘bieth ay. 


NINE POINTS: 
A Study of Germany Today 
To the Teacher: The material of this 
week's theme article is difficult for the 
younger reader, but some discussion of 


the complex problems of Germany is 
necessary if boys and girls are to under- 
stand an important matter orrat'y as 
in the news. The plan suggested re 
may be used as a quick q J gnats 
the teacher, or as the basis of a series 
of discussions in which different groups 
of pupils talk over the lems out- 
lined in the nine points. For the latter 
approach the statements and questions 
introducing each step of the discussion 
should be typed and distributed among 
the leaders of the a ae groups. 

Another approach be made - 
assigning the nine points to individual 
pupils and asking them to underline 
those parts of Junior Scholastic 
article that bear upon their assignments. 
After a period of fact finding the pupils 
will be equipped to talk on the subjects 
given them. 


I. “The farmer feeds them all.” 

There is an old song about city peo- 
ple and country people that ends, in 
every stanza, with the words “But the 
farmer feeds them all.” What does this 
mean? 

Talk about the primary sources of 
food supplies; show how the water as 
well as the land supports man’s life; 
find out where the food we eat in our 
homes comes from; point out nearby 
agricultural areas and name the trans- 
portation facilities that make it possible 
to enjoy foods produced in regions dis- 
tant from where we are living. 


II. Germany's farmlands 
Look at Germany lying in the heart 


of Europe. Does it have within its bor- ’ 


ders any regions where the farmer can 
produce food for the people engaged 
in other occupations? 

Show how most of the good farm- 
land of Germany lies in the east; point 
out the fact that many people live and 
work in the coal and iron ore regions 
of the west—that a population about a 
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raise the question of bringing supplies 
from other regions of the world rich 
in agricultural products. 

V. Resources of the Ruhr 

When the farmer feeds the city 
dweller the latter exchanges money 
earned in some occupation other than 
farming for the food needed. What 
ways of earning money are open to 
the millions of people in West Ger- 
many? 

Point out the natural resources of the 
Ruhr Valley and the ways in which 
coal and iron serve man’s needs; tell 
about the mills and factories of West 
Germany and about the goods and serv- 
ices in the production of which people 
earn their living; show how WestgGer- 
many by selling products abroad be- 
comes self-supporting; name some of 
the products of this region. 


VL. Trade routes 
Modern methods of transportation 
open the way to easier and speedier 


2-T 





LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 24 
Theme Article: France 
World Friendship Series: I'm from 
Normandy 
Your Rugged Constitution: Our 96 
Senators 
Health and Nutrition: How's Your 
Health? 
October 31 
Theme Article: Riches of the Veld 
(South Africa), film-text article 
Your Rugged Constitution: Inside 











world trade than was ever carried on in 
the past. What assets does West Ger- 
many possess that facilitate the export- 
ing of manufactured goods and the im- 
porting of food from far places? 

Describe the way in which rail- 
roads, rivers, highways, and canals fan 
out from the Ruhr; tell of the ships at 
ports on the North Sea. 


VII. Peace contract 
The war with Germany ended in 
1945, but because Russia is running 
the eastern zone, we have not been 
able to agree on a treaty of peace with 


agreement that the U. S., 
Britain, and France are likely to offer 


the 


The Germans do not like being split 
in two, How is Russia using this desire 
of the Germans for a united country? 

What kind of an offer did Russia 


IX. Visual aids to brief talks 


1, Give a talk based on the map of 
Germany; sum up such points of in- 
formation as (a) the location of the 
country; (b) its division into two Ger- 
manys; (c) the production power of 
the east and the west; (d)density of 
population; (e) location of the Ruhr. 

2. Explain what the cartoon has to 
say about the farmlands and the in- 
dustrial areas of Germany. 


How We Live in Western 
Germany 


Brigitta Heil de Brentani, who lives 
in Frankfurt, says she thinks it would 
be a wonderful thing if some American 
and German girls could learn to know 
one another's thoughts and customs. 
Gunther Frimberger of Oberammergau 
tells us about his world-famous village 
and says he would enjoy hearing from 
American boys and girls. What would 
you say in a letter to them? 


United Nations, N. Y. 


The article about the world capital 
can be easily converted into an imagi- 
nary visit to the headquarters of the 
United Nations. Ten or twelve pupils, 
acting as guides, make themselves let- 
ter-perfect in describing one or more of 
the points of interest about the build- 
ings. On the assembly room platform 
they create a series of scenes for us 
with words and gestures, showin 
the height of the Secretariat Building, 
pointing to the river flowing by and to 
the place where the big fountain will 
be set, describing the air conditioning 
system, and telling about the activities 
of the various departments. Try a pro- 
gram like this for the celebration of 
the U. N.’s birthday. 


Mystery of Creation 


1. Tell one of the Indian legends 
about the creation of the universe and 
compare it with our beliefs about the 
way the world was formed. Read aloud 
the lines on page ten that tell about 
Teotl and the cactus and about Teotl 
and the hurricane, 

2. If you were a sculptor what parts 
of the story of Teotl and Teopantli 
would ‘you like to carve in stone? Try 
modeling your idea in clay. 

8. From the Bolivian and Central 
American legends about the creation 
select a subject for a painting and ex- 
ecute your choice in water color. 


Counting the House 


Purm Leaver (after the article has 
been read silently): 1. The description 
of symbols printed beneath a map is 


called the legend. Read aloud the map 


legend on page 16, Tom. 
2. Explain the numbers 23 and 30 


on the map of California, Marie. 


3. Dave, will you tell about the I's 
on the map of Wyoming? 

4. (Placing figures on the board) 
Who will volunteer to write words of 
explanation after these numbers— 

6,907,000  (California’s popula- 

tion in 1940) 

(U. S. Representatives 
in Congress) 
U. S. population in ear- 

ly 1950) 

(U. S. population in 

1940) 

(California’s popula- 

tion in 1950) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1, What nation of Western Europe 
goes to the polls in a national election 
on October 25? (Britain) 

2. What disease did Dr. Walter Reed, 
working in Cuba, help to control? (Yel- 
low fever) 

8. To what Central American coun- 
try did a U. S. helicopter recently give 
a helping hand in a fight against this 
same disease? (Costa Rica) 

4. In what state is the U. S. popula- 
tion center? (Illinois) 

5. In what city is the United Nations 
headquarters being built? (New York) 

6. How old will the United Nations 
be on October 24? (Six years old) 

7. How many people are there in 
the Federal Republic of Germany? (48 
million) 

8. Name the valley in Western Ger- 
many which is rich in coal and has 
many steel mills. (The Ruhr) 

9. Name the former capital of Ger- 
many, which was also divided into four 
zones. (Berlin) 

10. How many members are there in 
the U. S. House of Representatives? 
(435) 


435 
150,697,000 
131,000,000 

10,586,000 
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OCTOBER 17, 1951 « e WNO.5 JUNIOR CHARADES ON TV: What is she acting out? 


Photo by Pav! Blocker (For answer see cover story, page 19) 
courtesy Carvel Deri-Freeze Stores, inc. . 
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OT long ago, a General Electric engineer set 

out with a photographic exposure meter ‘and 
camera, His mission was to determine whether or 
not various climates and geographic locations 
affect the use of meters. The engfneer traveled from 
Massachusetts to California, carrying 18 pounds of 
equipment. He took light readings in 20 different 
climatic locations, ranging from mountain coldness 
to desert heat, from sea level to altitudes of 7500 
feet, and returned with more than 1000 photo- 
graphs. 

Findings in Nature’s laboratory: G-E exposure 
meters will accurately measure light level regardless 
of where they are used, 

Of course, General Electric has well-ex wepet 
laboratories to test its products sctentifically, ut 
many items go through actual usage tests, too, 


GIEVE CANYON, as you peel know, is a 
comic strip character who has all kinds of 
fantastic experiences. Once, adrift in the sea, he 
was spotted by radar on a Navy patrol plane and 
rescued, 

It sounds far-fetched, but something similar 
happened in real life not so long ago off the Korean 
coast. A Navy fighter pilot had to bail out of his 

ed plane after a mission over the war zone. 
His SOS was picked up and a destroyer sent to 
rescue him. But darkness closed in, and search- 
lights and flares failed to spot him. 

Then a patrol bomber equipped with General 
Electric radar was launched from a carrier, and, 
while still 12 miles away, located the pilot. What 
made the feat more remarkable was the fact that 
the pilot’s rubber boat had failed and all that was 
visible in the water was his head. But it registered 
on the radar screen and the pilot was saved, 


UT in Richland, Washington a working tradi- 

tion has been established. Members of Colum- 
bia High School's journalism classes and:+staff of 
the school paper, SANDSTORM, learn by doing. 
They're allowed to edit es of the Hanford 
Works News, a publication for employees at the 
General Electric operated Hanford Works of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 


You con pul your confidence in 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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THE TWINS 
OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
BASKETBALL 








PLAY WITH 
SURE-FINGERED SKILL! 


These Spalding-made Basket Balls are 
designed to put more speed and accuracy 
into your game. Featuring the famous 
Last-Bile construction at its best, the 
improved pebbling assures finger- tip control 
and the wider channel seams give a sure grip 
for expert ball handling. 


It's easy to see why the Spalding 104 
Last-Bilt was chosen official Basket 

Ball of the National Junior College A.A. 
Tournament. 


Both Made by 


ws SPALDING 





QUESTION: What grain was worshipped by 
the Indians of the Americas? 


ANSWER: As far back as the ancient Mayans 
of Central America, and the Incas of South 
America, corn has played a major part in the 
religious ceremonies of all Indian civilizations. 
These people depended on corn to keep them 
alive, so they offered frequent sacrifices to the 
corn gods of their tribes. 





QUESTION: Whg invented the game of basket- 
ball? 


ANSWER: A doctor, James A. Naismith, in- 
vented basketball in Springfield, Mass., in 1891. 
It has since become one of America’s most popu- 
lar games. It’s exciting and fast-moving—but it 
uses up lots of energy. That’s why high-score 
players in this and other active games eat “high- 
score” breakfasts every day. 


“Post- TENS 


Products of General Foods 














QUESTION: What is a “high-score” breakfast? 


ANSWER: A breakfast that scores high in 
energy values: bread and butter (or fortified 
margarine), cereal,* milk, and fruit or fruit juice. 
It will help you reach your goals in work and 
play. You're the loser if you miss breakfast. So 
eat a “high-score” breakfast every day—and keep 


Ay A\\ The Famous POST cerea® 


Post Teasties Pest’s Raisin Bron Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flckes Post's Wheat Meal Sugar Crisp 
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Where is the exact center of the 
United States? 

If you're talking about the center 
of U.S. Land, you'll find it in north 
central Kansas. Geographers say it's 
near the town of Lebanon in Smith 
County. 

If you're talking about the center 
of U.S. Population, you'll find it 
near Dundas, Illinois. According to 
the Census Bureau, this center lies 
in a cornfield, 42 miles west and 7% 
miles south of where it was 10 years 
ago. ; 

The geographical center does not 
move. The population center does. 
It shifts around as the people of the 
country move from one section to 
another. The people move in step 
with industrial, agricultural, trans- 
portation, and military changes. 

What is the population center? 
The best way to understand it is to 
imagine that the U. S. is a huge see- 
saw. Imagine, too, that all the peo- 
ple on the U.S. seesaw have the 
same weight. Someone puts a strong 
pole under the seesaw. When the 
pole is put in a certain place the 
seesaw will balance and be flat. That 
“certain place” is called the popula- 
tion center. 
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tion was 
first fixed, it was east of 
Baltimore, Md. Since that time the 
center has been moving steadily 
westward. It has also been moving 
southward. 

From 1820 to 1860 the center 
shifted through what is now West 
Virginia. From the time of the Civil 
War until 1890, the center moved 
through southern Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. Since 1890 it has been cross- 
ing Indiana. By 1940 it had reached 
Carlisle, Ind., almost on the Illinois 
border. The 1950 census brought 
the big jump into Illinois. 

Shifts in industries and changes in 
the soil are two things that cause 
people to move to a certain part of 
the country. For example, during 
World War II, many airplane fac- 
tories and shipbuilding yards were 
opened in the West. People moved 
there to work in them. 

U.S. businessmen are interested 
in the population center. Shifts in 
population bring changes in plans 
for assigning workers, for mapping 
transportation, and for new factory 
developments. 


CANADA 


Dallas « 


* San 
Antonio 


Crosses on map show westward march of U. S. center of population since 1790. 


U.N. Forces Launch 
Big Attack in Korea 


As we went to press, United Na- 
tions forces launched a new attack 
in western and central Korea above 
the 38th Parallel. 

More than 150,000 troops from 
nine nations are taking part in the 
attack, the largest since last May. 

There are signs that the stalled 
truce talks may start again soon. 
The enemy has offered to continue 
the talks at a new site, the village of 
Panmunjom. 

Gen. Ridgway has accepted this 
offer. U. N. and Communist officers 
are meeting to work out details for 
starting the truce talks again. 


Japanese Soldiers 
On Guam Surrender 


Many Japanese soldiers were left 
stranded on small islands in the 
western Pacific at the end of World 
War II. Some refused to believe the 
war was over. 

Last summer the U.S. Navy got 
20 Japanese soldiers on the island of 
Anatahan to surrender. Navy 
planes dropped letters to them from 
their relatives in Japan, explaining 
that the war was over. 

On the island of Guam, eight other 
soldiers were still “at war” with the 
U. S. Last month, U. S. military 
police finally rounded them up. 

The eight soldiers had lived on 
fruits and coconuts in the hills for 
seven years. They had refused to 
give up for fear that this would 
bring shame to Japan. 


U.N. FIRST-DAY COVERS 


The U.N. will issue its first group 
of six stamps on October 24, United 
Nations Day. 

For first-day covers of the new 
stamps, send self-addressed enve- 
lopes to: U.N. Postal Administra 
tion, United Nations, N. Y. 

Prices of the six stamps are: lc, 
like, 3c, 5c, 25c, and $1.00, You may 
send as many as 10 self-addressed 
envelopes for each stamp. 
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Town Pays off Ransom 
Dating from Civil War 


The hot sun beat down on Fred- 
erick, Md., that July 9, 1864. Word 
spread through the town that Con- 
federate General Jubal Early was 
approaching with a raiding force of 
10,000 men. 

General Early was heading for 
Washington, D. C., which had been 
left defenseless by Union troops. He 
was under orders to pick up supplies 
and money from Maryland towns. 

Early had heard that the Union 
Army had stores at Frederick. He 
sent soldiers into the town and de- 
manded 500 barrels of floor, 6,000 
pounds of sugar, 3,000 pounds of 
coffee, and 20,000 pounds of bacon. 
But Frederick's citizens had moved 
and hidden all the supplies they 
could. When Early heard this news 
he became angry..He demanded 
$200,000 in cash or supplies; failing 
this, he said, the town would be 
burned to the ground. 

The town’s leaders said they could 
not pay that much. Early reminded 
them of what had happened to 
Chambersburg, Pa., which he had 
burned a short time before. The 
town’s leaders went to the five banks 
and got basketsful of money to pay 
the ransom. 

Frederick had agreed to pay back 
the money to the banks. The town 
has several times tried to persuade 
the U. S. Government to take over 
the debt, but the U. S. has never 
done so. 

Now Frederick has just made the 
last payment on its 87-year-old debt. 

Frederick was also the scene of 
John Greenleaf Whittier’s poem, 
“Barbara Frietchie.” 





NEW U. S$. ARMY UNIFORM 


For 50 years the U. S. Army has 
been dressed in olive drab. Now the 
Army is trying out green-gray. Shoes 
and cap visor are rust-colored. This 
new uniform will be worn by the 
regiment which takes part in Wash- 
ington, D. C.’s big parades. If the 
new uniform is popular, it will later 
be worn by the whole Army. 

Top Army officers think the new 
uniform would step up Army enlist- 
ments. They say the snappy uni- 
forms of the Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines cause many men to enlist in 
these forces instead of the Army. 


Acme phote 
Princess Elizabeth and her husband, 
Philip, arrive at a British concert. 


Princess Elizabeth 
Will Visit U.$. October 31 


Princess Elizabeth of Britain will 
arrive in Washington, D. C., on Oc- 
tober 31. This is her first visit to the 
United States. With the Princess will 
be her husband, Prince Philip, Duke 
of Edinburgh. 

The royal couple will tour Canada 
and then come to Washington. There 
they will stay with President and 
Mrs. Truman. They will spend three 
days sight-seeing and attending re- 
ceptions in Washington. 

Their visit was first set for Octo- 
ber 24-26. This was postponed when 
King George VI, Elizabeth’s father, 
had to have a serious operation. 
When the King seemed to be recov- 
ering, a new date was set. 

Princess Elizabeth, 25, is next in 
line for the British throne. Already 
she has been taking over some of the 
duties of a monarch. She and her 
husband have been filling in for the 
ailing King George recently. 

Philip will never be King. If Eliz- 
abeth is Queen, Philip will be 
“prince consort”—the Queen’s hus- 
band. 

The monarch of Britain has little 
ruling power. But the half billion 
people in the British Empire and 
Commonwealth of Nations treasure 
the ruler as a symbol of unity and 
fellowship. 


[NEWS ROUNDUP 


British Voters Go 
To Polls Next Week 


British voters will go to the polls 
on October 25. They will elect a new 
House of Commons (lower house of 
Parliament). 

There are some big differences be- 
tween British and U. S. national 
elections. 

In the U. S., Election Day is the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. Every four years U. S. 
voters elect a Presiderft, all members 
of the House of Representatives, and 
one third of the Senate. Every sec- 
ond year we elect all members of the 
House and a third of the Senate. 

A Representative is elected for 
two years; the President for four; a 
Senator for six. 

A British natjonal election does 
not fall at any regular time. 

Suppose the British party in power 
proposes an important measure and 
it is voted down in the House of 
Commons. This means that party 
can’t control the Commons. Then an 
election is usually called. 

The prime minister is top man in 
the government. He can ask the king 
at any time to “dissolve” (end) the 
Parliament and order new elections. 
This is what happened in Britain 
last month. Prime Minister Attlee 
hopes his party will gain more seats 
in the Commons through the elec- 
tien. His party had only a few seats 
more than the opposition. 

Otherwise a House of Commons 
holds office for five years. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


The upper house of Parliament is 
the House of Lords. Its members are 
not elected. Most of them come from 
noble families. 

Our upper house, the Senate, has 
law-making powers. The British up- 
per house does not. The House of 
Commons makes all the laws. The 
House of Lords can veto a bill. But 
if the bill is passed again by the 
Commons within a year, it becomes 
law. 

Like the U. S., Britain has two ma- 
jor parties. They are the Labor party 
and the Conservatives. Labor has 
held power since 1945. 

The head of the winning party 
becomes prime minister. Clement 
Attlee heads the Labor party. Win- 
ston Churchill heads the Conserva- 
tives. 

Next week: Election Issues. 





N.Y. Mayor Visits 
Old Home in Italy 


The little town of Isnello, Sicily, 
had an important visitor recently. 
He was Vincent Impellitteri, Mayor 
of New York, the biggest city in the 
United States. Mr. Impellitteri was 
born in Isnello. When he was one 
year old, his parents moved to the 
United States. 

All his life, Mr. Impellitteri has 
wanted to go back to Italy and visit 
his birthplace. A few weeks ago his 
dream came true. And the whole 
town of 4,000 people turned out to 
meet him. 

New York's mayor visited the 
house where he was born. It is a two- 
story, four-room stone building. It is 
still lighted by kerosene lamps and 
the stove is a ring of stone where a 


fire can be built. 


Green and Gold Flag 
Waves Over SHAPE 


A green flag bearing in gold a 
Latin motto will fly above SHAPE, 
a few miles outside Paris, France. 
SHAPE stands for Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers, Europe. The 
top commander in SHAPE is U. S. 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. He 
is in charge of building an army to 
defend Western Europe in case of 
attack. 

The shield in the center of the 
flag bears the words: Vigilia Pretium 
Libertatis. They mean, “Vigilance* 
is the price of liberty.” Two drawn 
swords of gold stand for determina- 
tion to defend Europe against at- 
tack. The olive leaves of gold stand 
for peaceful aims; Western Europe 
is trying to defend itself, not attack 
other countries. The 12 pointed sil- 
ver leaves stand for the original 
members of NATO. 

The shield will also be used as a 
shoulder patch on uniforms. 





Means word is defined on page 17. 
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Yellow Fever Fight 

Costa Rica has fought off an epi- 
demic of yellow fever. This is a trop- 
ical disease which kills 50 to 90 per 
cent of its victims. 

The epidemic began recently in a 
northern jungle and spread fast. 
Soon more than 30 persons had died 
of the disease. But doctors were un- 
able to get through the jungle. 

Then the U. S. joined the fight. It 
sent a helicopter to Costa Rica to fly 
doctors into the jungle. In 11 days 
the helicopter made 50 landings and 
covered an area of 6,000 square 
miles. The doctors inoculated about 
75,000 natives and kept the epidemic 
from spreading. 

Yellow fever is usually spread by 
mosquitoes. But Costa Rican health 
experts say that in the recent epi- 
demic wild monkeys spread the dis- 
ease. This is what natives of the jun- 
gles have said for many years. The 
natives often reported finding thou- 
sands of dead monkeys just before 
an outbreak of yellow fever in their 
villages. 

Scientists said such reports were 
folk tales and legends. They said 
monkeys could not spread yellow 
fever. During the recent epidemic, 
the Costa Rican doctors found sev- 
eral monkeys in the jungle sick with 
yellow fever. Through tests, the doc- 
tors discovered that monkeys can 
spread the disease. 


DR. REED’S WORK 


A U. S. scientist, Dr. Walter Reed, 
helped find out how to prevent yel- 
low fever. In 1900 U. S. troops in 
Cuba began to come down with the 
disease. The U. S. sent a group of 
doctors, headed by Dr. Reed, to 
Cuba to study the disease. 

Several of the doctors volunteered 
to expose themselves to certain mos- 
quitoes. Two of them died from yel- 
low fever. But the experiments 
proved that mosquitoes spread the 
disease. Dr. Reed ordered mosquito 
breeding grounds destroyed. Soon 
yellow fever was almost completely 
checked in Cuba, Panama, and other 
areas. 

Last month New York University’s 
college of medicine celebrated Dr. 
Reed’s 100th birthday anniversary. 
He is looked upon as the college's 
“greatest graduate.” , 
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Radiation Lampshade 

“Radiation lampshades” can be 
used to show the height and exact 
center of an atomic bomb blast. 

The lampshade, made of sheet 
metal, is painted white inside and 
out. In its center is a brass rod. When 
an atomic bomb explodes it sends 
out great heat radiation for several 
miles around. This would scorch the 
lampshade. But the brass rod would 
block the heat and throw a shadow 
on the shade. 

Rescue workers at one target area 
would study the position of the rod’s 
shadow on several shades. Then they 
would report their findings. With 
two or more reports, headquarters 
would map out the bomb blast. 


Feverish Plants 


Sick plants run a fever, reports a 
California scientist. He put healthy 
plants in a tightly-closed container 
filled with oxygen. Four hours later 
he took the temperature of their 
leaves. It was only slightly higher 
than that of the outside air. 

Then the scientist replaced the 
healthy plants with sick plants, 
which had virus* and fungus* dis- 
eases. Four hours later leaves of the 
sick plants had temperatures up to 
6.3 degrees Fahrenheit above that of 
the outside air. 

“Sick plants become feverish be- 
cause they breathe more oxygen 
than healthy ones,” explained the 
scientist. “The extra oxygen pro- 
duces heat and brings on the fever.” 
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Twe sides of U. N. Secretariat Build- 
ing look like this—big windows framed 
in aluminum; other two are marble. 
Werkers are planting sycamore tree. 


tions celebrates its sixth birthday. 

The world peace organization is 
growing up—and so is its headquar- 
ters at United Nations, N. Y. 

Earlier this month I visited the 
headquarters, which is not yet open 
to the public. U. N. officials gave me 
permission to tour the area for 
Junior Scholastic, United Nations, 
N. Y., is often called the world’s 
capital because it is the meeting 
place of the U. N.’s 60 member na- 
tions. 

The headquarters covers 17 acres 
of land along New York City’s East 
River. As I neared the river at 42nd 
Street, I saw a huge skyscraper of 
marble, aluminum, and glass. 

This is the 39-story Secretariat* 
Building, Its north and south walls, 
which have no windows, are made 
of Vermont marble. Its east and west 
walls are formed mostly of large 
windows framed in aluminum. From 
a distance, the two walls appear to 
be huge bluish-green mirrors re- 
flecting the sky, clouds, and sur- 
rounding buildings. 

The Secretariat Building is one of 
four main buildings at headquarters. 
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United Nations, N. Y.— 
World Capital 


By TONY SIMON, Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


The others are the Library Building, 
Conference Hall, and General As- 
sembly Hall. 

High above me, I saw a window 
cleaner at work on the Secretariat 
Building. It has 5,400 windows— 
nearly 200,000 square feet, or about 
5 acres, of glass. Each window is 
eight feet high and nearly four feet 
wide. A long span* of glass runs 
under each row of windows. 

Keeping all this glass spick-and- 
span is a full-time job. It takes five 
men, working eight hours a day, 
about 20 days to wash all the win- 
dows and glass on the building. 

A guard in a gray uniform stood 
at the 43rd Street entrance. The 
U. N. has 98 guards, who come 
from many different countries, as do 
most of the 3,000 U. N. workers. 


HOT-COLD PROBLEM 


Office workers from cold climates, 
such as Britain, Norway, and 
Sweden, like their offices to be cool. 
Those from hot climates, such as 
Egypt or Central America, like their 
offices to be warm. At first, this wor- 
ried the architects who designed the 
Secretariat Building. 

“How can we keep some of the 
thousands of offices warm and others 
cool at the same time?” they asked. 

The architects solved the prob- 


‘lem with special air-conditioning 


equipment for the building. The 
temperature can be changed as 
much as 15 degrees in each office. 
This suits the U. N. staff—and all 
are comfortable at work. 

Going on, I passed a huge circled 
area of marble and concrete in 
front of the Secretariat Building. A 
large $50,000 fountain will be built 
in the circle. Money for the foun- 
tain was raised by U. S. boys and 
girls from every state. i 


I stepped into the big lobby. The 
Secretariat Building, which was fin- 
ished in 1950, is air-conditioned and 
sound-proof. Its lobby has a shiny 
marble floor with a black-and-white 
checkerboard design. The east and 
west walls of the lobby are long, 
wide panes of glass. 

There are 18 high-speed elevators, 
two service elevators, and a freight 
elevator in the building. A belt con- 
veyor in another elevator shaft car- 
ries books and documents up or 
down the building, 

Suppose someone on the 32nd 
floor calls for a certain book from 
the Library Building. The librarian 
puts the books in a wide pneumatic 
tube. This is a tube in which air 
moves along at great speed. The air 
whisks the book along in 40 seconds 
from the library to the basement of 
the Secretariat Building. 

There another worker places the 
book on the belt conveyor. It lifts 
the book to the 32nd floor in a mat- 
ter of minutes. Mail, messages, and 
documents are sent to all offices 
through smaller pneumatic tubes. 


IN THE BASEMENTS 


A series of escalators* which can 
carry 5,000 passengers an hour is 
near the passenger elevators. The 
escalators connect the first four 
floors and the basements. 

There are three levels of base- 
ments in the building. The U. N. 
post office is on the first basement. 
U. N. stamps will serve as postage 
on letters mailed from this post 
office and carrying its postmark. 

Near the post office is a library 
of radio and phonograph records. 
Every year the U. N. makes about 
30,000 recordings of folk songs, dele- 
gates’ speeches, plays, lectures, and 
so on. These records are sold to all 





parts of the world. Many are given 
to schools. 

The U. N. also makes movies, 
which are previewed in a projection 
room on the first basement. Two 
new movies being shown told how 
the U. N. works to better the lives 
of people the world over. Every year 
it supplies millions of needy persons 
with food, medicine, and clothing. 
It sends thousands of experts to 
under-developed lands to show the 
people how to improve their farm- 
ing, schools, hospitals, and so on. 


BIG GARAGE 


Part of the first basement and 
most of the second one serve as 
underground garages for about 
1,500 cars. The second basement 
also has a printing press department 
for making U. N. documents and re- 
leases. 

A mail room, typewriter repair 
shop, tool supply rooms, and a re- 
ceiving and loading platform are in 
the third basement. 

I returned to the lobby and took 
an elevator to the 38th floor. U. N. 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie of 
Norway and General Assembly 
President Nasrollah Entezam of Iran 
have their offices on this fioor. 

I walked up a flight of stairs to 
the 39th floor. It will be used to set 
up U.N. radio and television trans- 
mitters. Above the 39th floor is a 
huge storage room for air-condition- 
ing units, electric meters, pipes, and 
machinery. 

The many other floors of the Sec- 
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retariat Building hold thousands of 
small offices. The floor space of the 
entire building is about 20 acres. 

On the gray ceilings there are 
miles and miles of fluorescent light- 
ing. If the desks and tables at head- 
quarters were placed end to end 
they would stretch several miles. 
And the headquarters has more than 
3,000 telephones. 

The Secretariat Building is a small 
city in itself. As well as its own 
post office, garages, movies, library, 
and guards, it has a cafeteria, first- 
aid clinic, bank, lounges, news- 
stands, and social clubs, 

Many nations have sent gifts to 
the U. N. headquarters—rugs from 
Afghanistan; small carpets from In- 
dia, Turkey, Iran; marble from 
Argentina and Italy; furniture from 
Norway, Uruguay, Thailand, Britain; 
wood from the Philippines. 

The United States has given wall 
decorations and furniture. It also 
plans to build a pond on the grounds. 
And the U. S. made the U. N. a 
$65,000,000 interest-free loan to 
build the headquarters. 

I walked to the Conference Hall 
which is connected by passageways 
with the lower levels of the Secre- 
tariat Building. Conference Hall has 
three large auditoriums for the Se- 
curity Council, Trusteeship Council, 
and Economic and Social Council. 

Each auditorium has about 400 
seats, like those in a movie theatre, 
for the public. Conference Hall also 
has many other meeting rooms for 
General Assembly committees. 


ask the U. N. for help. These American 
. had broken treaties with them. Dr. Charles Malik, U. N. representative from Lebanon, 
Washington in 1794. Emily General, a Mohawk from Canada, holds treaty signed by British in 1784. 
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The Assembly will meet as a 
whole in General Assembly Hall, 
which is also connected by passage- 
ways to the Secretariat Building. 
General Assembly Hall will have 
800 seats for the public and 400 for 
delegates. 

Seats in both halls are equipped 
with earphones. By using a dial at- 
tached to the chairs, delegates or 
visitors can tune in to a speech in 
any one of five languages—English, 
French, Spanish, Chinese, and Rus- 
sian. As the speaker talks in one 
of these languages, interpreters 
translate his speech into the other 
four languages word by word. 


FLAGS OF MEMBERS 


The Secretariat Building and the 
Library Building are the only ones 
in use at present. Conference Hall is 
nearly completely built and will be 
in use soon. Only the orange-painted 
steel framework of General Assem- 
bly Hall is now up. 

Flags of all the U. N. member 
nations will fly from fall poles 
around General Assembly Hall. 
Gardens and trees will cover much 
of the grounds. A children’s play- 
ground will be built at the north end 
of the grounds. The playground will 
be open to all visiting children as 
well as those of New York City. 

Before the U. N.’s seventh birth- 
day comes, the headquarters may be 
completely built. From then on, mil- 
lions of persons are expected to visit 
the world capital of United Nations, 
N. Y., every year. 
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Mystery of Creation 


As told by Hester Scott 


(Indians of Central and South Amer- 
lea tell many legends about how their 
gods created the universe and mankind. 
Here are some legends from Central 
America and Bolivia.) 


LL the world was dark and quiet 
A until Huirakhocha, god of life, 
rose from Lake Titicaca, say 
the Indians of Bolivia. The god 
made a blue sky and a green earth, 
then bright stars, a moon, and a sun. 
Huirakhocha made the moon 
smaller than the sun but brighter. 
As it rose to the sky, the jealous sun 
threw ashes and mud upon the 
moon. Ever since then the light of 
the moon has been dimmed. 

For many days nothing stirred on 
earth. It remained barren and. quiet 
and the great silence annoyed the 
god of life. Then one day an idea 
dawned upon him. He would create 
men and women who could laugh, 
talk, sing, dance, run—and there 
would be life on earth. 

First Huirakhocha made clay mod- 
els of men and women, painting on 
each model the clothes it should 
wear. But the models looked too 
much alike. So on some the god 
painted long hair and on others short 
hair; some he gave blue eyes, others 
brown eyes; some he made tall; oth- 
ers he made short; some fat, others 
thin. 

Then Huirakhocha blew into the 
mouth of every clay model—and all 
came alive. The god grouped the 
men and women into many different 
nations and taught each nation the 
language it should speak, the songs 
it id sing, the dances it should 
know, and the crops it was to raise. 

Thus did Huirakhocha create the 
universe and mankind. 

Indians of Central America relate 
that the universe and mankind were 


the work of Teotl, the creator god, 
and Teoplanti, god of the universe. 


Before Teotl appeared, night ‘ 


blanketed the universe. The sky was 
black and the earth was black and 
cold touched all. Nothing flew, noth- 
ing walked, nothing moved. And 
there were no rivers, no valleys, no 
mountains—only a cold motionless 
ocean. 

One day Teot!l made a tree. Soon 
after, two of its branches fell off. 
Teotl picked up the branches and 
rubbed them together. Suddenly 
sparks flew out and a huge ball of 
fire burst forth. Teotl seized a hand- 
ful of the fire and threw it far into 
space. Sparks from the scattered fire 
formed billions of stars. 


SUN IS CREATED 


Teoplanti saw the light of the 
huge fire ball and felt its great heat. 
Quickly he appeared before Teotl, 
who gave him the fire. 

“You have found heat and light,” 
said Teoplanti, smiling. “I shall make 
this ball of fire a god—Tonal, the 
sun. And Tonal shall heat and light 
the universe the rest of his days.” 

So saying, Teoplanti threw the 
fire ball into the sky. Tonal came to 
a stop millions of miles away. The 
sky lighted up and heat reached the 
earth. As the earth warmed, buds 
sprouted and soon there was green 
everywhere. Flowers and trees cov- 
ered the earth. Wild animals began 
to roam about. Mountains pushed 
up, rivers twisted by like great green 
serpents, and more oceans a 

Teoplanti watched the come 
to life and tears of joy rolled down 
his cheek. One large tear hung in 
space and Teoplanti made it the 
moon. And becatise the moon was 
born of a teardrop, it was given the 
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power to control all the oceans’ tides. 

Teotl turned to creating mankind. 
He cut open a nopal cactus. Out 
poured its thick white sap. From the 
sap, Teotl made the first men and 
women. But some of the sap dripped 
in mud and the mud caused evil to 
be born in mankind. 

The first men and women were so 
wicked Teotl decided to destroy 
them. Angrily, the god let loose a 
fierce hurricane which blew away all 
mankind—except one man and one 
woman. Teot! had saved them be- 
cause they were not wicked. From 
this man and woman, mankind was 
born again. 

One day many years later the sky 
began to tremble. The weight of the 
billions of stars was about to bring 
the sky down on earth and destroy 
mankind. Frightened, all men and 
women begged Teotl for help. 

Teotl called for four powerful 
giants. The first was yellow, the 
second red, the third white, and 

fourth black. They represented 
the four points of the compass. 
of you shall hold one corner 





IX YEARS ago Germany was the 
\\ black sheep in the world’s family 

of nations. World War II had just 
ended, and the Big Four got together 
to decide what to do about Germany; 
the Big Four is made up of three 
nations of the West—the U. S., Brit- 
ain, France—plus Russia. 

Germany was to blame for starting 
World War II. So the Big Four de- 
cided to punish her. Among other 
things, they divided Germany in 
four; took over the government; sent 
troops to occupy the country; closed 
all factories which could make guns 
and planes and warships. 

The Big Four also decided to teach 
Germany how to live peacefully with 
her neighbors. When the Germans 
proved they could be trusted to run 
their country, the reins of govern- 
ment would be handed back to them. 
Germany would then become an in- 
dependent and united country. 

But things haven't worked out as 
planned. Today the eastern half of 
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Kermany 
Today 


Germany is a Russian satellite*. 
Only the western half is on its way 
to independence. And the nations of 
the West are getting ready to accept 
these Germans at our family table. 
The big map on this page shows 
how Germany is divided today. In 
the east is the German Democratic 
Republic; it is controlled by Russia 
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and run by Communists. In the west 
is the Federal Republic of Germany. 
This is the Germany which is draw- 
ing up a chair at our family table. 

Look again at the map and you'll 
see that Germany lies in the heart of 
Europe. This location is important. 
In time of war German armies can 
strike quickly at almost any part of 
Europe. 

You'll also see that West Germany 
has a population of 48 million. That's 
a lot of people for an area about the 
size of Wyoming. Forty-eight million 
is almost one third of the whole U. S. 
population. West Germany has one 
of the biggest populations in Europe. 

West Germany has rich mines of 
coal and iron ore. Close by it has 
mills which use these products to 
make steel. Some coal goes on to 
nearby factories where it turns the 
wheels that make other products out 
of steel. Before World War II, Ger- 
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many produced much of Europe's 
coal and steel. 

When you add up all these facts, 
what do you find? You find that 
West Germany can be a valuable 
friend—or a dangerous enemy. That's 
why the U. S., Britain, and France 
want to make sure the Federal Re- 
public is on our side and does not 
get swallow up by Russia. 

Right after the Japanese Peace 
Treaty was signed, the U. S., Britain, 
and France got together. They talked 
about West Germany and agreed on 
a plan. Under this plan the Federal 
Republic would be given more in- 
dependence. But its location, its 
manpower, and its production- 
power would be used to strengthen 
Western Europe against attack. (We 
will tell you more about this plan 
toward the end of this article. ) 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


The cartoon on this page tells you 
about some of the other problems 
the U. S., Britain, and France have 
faced in the Federal Republic. 

Britain is saying, “We got the end 
that eats.” Of course, the East Ger- 
mans eat, too, But most of the good 
farmland in Germany lies in the east. 
West Germany cannot raise enough 
food for its 48 million people. Since 
World War II the U. S., Britain, and 
France have had to send food to 
West Germany. Britain can ill-afford 
to do this. Britain does not have 
enough food for its own people. 

If West Germany has enough 
products to sell abroad, then it can 
earn money to buy its own food. 
The products that earn the ost 
money for it are coal, steel, and 
goods made out of steel. Most of 
these products come from the Ruhr 
Valley. 


The Ruhr is one of the most thickly 
settled places in the world. It is over- 
hung with coal smoke and full of 
big factories. Mountains of slag* 
from steel mills form the horizon. 
Beneath its soot-blackened soil lie 
huge coal mines. 

Without the Ruhr, the Federal 
Republic would be a poor country. 
With the Ruhr, the Republic is one 
of the world’s powerful nations. 

And that is why France, in the 
cartoon, is saying that the Western 
Allies also have the end of Germany 
that “bites.” In time of war, many 
of Germany's tanks, guns, and other 
arms come from the Ruhr. And 
France has been badly “bitten” by 
Germany several times. 

Since the war's end, the U. S., 
Britain, and France have tried to 
make West Germany self-supporting. 
They got the coal mines going again. 
Steel mills set to work. German 
cameras, machines, chemicals, medi- 
cal instruments rolled off assembly 
lines again. Small workshops pro- 
duced toys and clocks made with 
wood from the forests of Bavaria in 
the south. Products marked “Made 
in West Germany” began to appear 
on store counters in Western Europe 
and the Americas. 

Railroads, rivers, highways, and 
canals fan out from the busy, 
crowded Ruhr. Along them travel 
the products of West Germany. 
Goods going overseas are loaded on- 
to ships at North Sea ports. 


KEEPING A MUZZLE ON 


By keeping some control over 
West Germany, France, Britain, and 
the U. S. are making sure they will 
not be “bitten” again. West Germany 
is like a dog that has been let off the 
leash—but is still muzzled. 

The three of us want to keep the 
Federal Republic’s production-power 
working for Western Europe, not 
Russia. But Western Europe and the 
U. S. are democratic countries. We 
will not force the West Germans to 
work with us. We want them on our 
side because they believe in us and 
democracy. So we are offering them 
more independence. In return, they 
are to use their strength to help 
guard their independence and that 
of Western Europe. 

Let's go back to 1945 and see how 
Germany came to be split in two. 
Right after the war the Big Four di- 
vided Germany into four zones. Rus- 
sian soldiers occupied the eastern 
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zone. The U. S., Britain, and France 
each occupied one of the western 
zones. 

Berlin, once the German capital, 
was deep in the Russian zone. Each 
of the Big Four armies also occupied 
one sector of Berlin. 

The Big Four planned to unite the 
four zones of Germany into one 
country, but no date was set for do- 
ing this. At first the Big Four worked 
closely together. Americans, British, 
Russians, and French met regularly 
to compare notes on their zones. 

But soon it was clear that the Rus- 
sians did not want a democratic Ger- 
many. They were setting up a Com- 
munist-run government in their east- 
ern zone. They were trying to ar- 
range things so that all Germany 
would be run by Communists. 

The Western nations said: “Let's 
unite our three zones and set up a 
democratic government.” The Rus- 
sians did not like this. They tried to 
frighten the Germans out of cooper- 
ating with the West. The Russians 
tried to force the West out of Berlin. 
They wanted to show that they were 
strong and the West weak. 

In June 1948, the Russians blocked 
off every railroad, highway, and 
canal that led to Berlin. The Western 
nations could not send their trucks 
and trains and boats through the 
Russian zone to Berlin. 

But the West needed food for its 
troops in West Berlin. ‘It needed 
food for the Germans in its sectors 
of the city. And the West was deter- 
mined to stay in Berlin. 

The Russians were trying to prove 
the West could be pushed around. 
This would make the Germans think 
they could not count on us. Then, 
Russia thought, the Germans would 
go over to her side. 

The Western nations stood firm. 
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With all land routes to Berlin 
blocked, we took to the air. U. 5. and 
British planes flew supplies in a 
giant airlift over the Russian zone to 
West Berlin. After 15 months, the 
Russians gave up. They lifted the 
blockade in September 1949. 


TWO “GERMANYS” 


That same month the three West- 
ern zones were united into the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

France, Britain, and the U. S. had 
decided to let the West Germans 
have some self-government. The 
West Germans went to the polls to 
elect a parliament (congress). 

A few weeks later, the Russians 
pretended to do the same thing. 
They set up in their zones the “Ger- 
man Democratic Republic.” East 
Germans were not allowed to vote 
for this government. When they 
were allowed to vote, a year later, 
they had a Russian-style election; 
there was only one list of candi- 
dates. Moscow-trained Communists 
run the East German government. 

In the Federal Republic the peo- 
ple were shown how to run a demo- 
cratic government. U. S., British, and 
French soldiers stayed to keep an 
eye on things. The idea of democ- 
racy was still new in the Republic. 
The West was not sure the Germans 
had learned to rule themselves in a 
democracy. 


So the West kept most of the 
power. The Germans were not al- 
lowed to set up an army, or to man- 
ufacture war products. No big deci- 
sion could be made unless the West 
approved. 

Teaching democracy to the Ger- 
mans was a tough assignment. Be- 
fore and during the war, the people 
took orders from Hitler, the Nazi 
dictator. Every man and woman was 
forced to accept the Nazis’ ideas, or 
go to jail. The West had to teach 
these people to think for themselves. 

German boys and girls who grew 
up under the Nazis knew no other 
way of life. At school they had been 
taught one lesson, ‘again and again: 
that they were better than all other 
people. They learned this big lie 
from every class and every book. 

These boys and girls had to be re- 
taught. Nazi textbooks praising war 
and dictators were thrown out. New 
books that told about peace and de- 
mocracy were brought in. Unless the 
young people understood these ideas, 
Germany could never live in friend- 
ship with her neighbors. 

We have worked hard to strength- 
en democracy in West Germany. The 
job is not finished, but we must move 
ahead anyway. 

Last month the U: S., Britain, and 
France drew up a peace contract for 
the Federal Republic. 
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Berlin is still divided into four sectors. Here, where the U. $. sector meets 
the Russian, a U. S. soldier stands guard beside his jeep. Warning sign 
is written in English, Russian, French. Most signs are also in German. 
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Officially, the three of us are still 
at war with Germany, for we have 
never signed a peace treaty. The 
treaty would have to be signed with 
all of Germany, not just the Repub- 
lic, for we were at war with all of 
Germany. A peace treaty will prob- 
ably never be signed as long as Rus- 
sia is running East Germany. Russia 
will not agree to the kind of treaty 
we want. And we will not sign the 
treaty Russia wants—one which 

«would let the Communists take over 
all Germany. 

It is possible to sign a peace con- 
tract with the Republic. The terms 
of the contract are not final as we 

* go to press with this issue of Junior 
Scholastic. But it seems certain that 
the Republic will be given more in- 
dependence, and the occupation will 
end. 

In return, the Republic will re- 
cruit* soldiers for the army which 
is being built to defend Western 
Europe. 


A RUSSIAN TRICK? 


Some British, U. S., and French 
soldiers will stay in the Republic to 
help guard against attack. The Re- 
public will not have the right to sign 
certain kinds of foreign treaties or 
to help Russia. It will not be able to 
unite with East Germany unless the 
U. S., France, -and Britain approve. . 

The Germans are eager to unite 
again. They do not like being split 
in two. 

When the Russians heard about 
the peace contract, they began to 
talk about uniting Germany. They 
hoped this would keep the West 
Germans from signing the peace 
contract. The Russians do not want 
the West Germans to line up with 
free Europe. 

The Russians claimed they would 
let the East Germans take part in a 
democratic election to unite Ger- 
many. The West Germans are inter- 
ested because they want a united 
country. 

But some West German leaders 
and the rest of the democracies 
think the Russian offer is a trick to 
block the signing of the contract. 
They think Russia would never agree 
to a really democratic election. 

The U. S., Britain, and France 
hope the contract will be signed by 
December, and that the West Ger- 
mans will be in the family of free 
nations. 





We Live in Western Germany 


As told to Charles R. Joy 


Y name is Brigitta Heil de Bren- 

tani and I am 15 years old. | 
and all but one of my seven brothers 
and sisters were born in Berlin. I 
am the oldest. 

In 1940, after the first bombing of 
Berlin in World War II, I was sent 
for safety to a boarding school in 
Austria. At the end of 1945 I went 
back to Berlin for Christmas. The 
war had ended that spring. At first 
there were only Russians in Berlin. 
The schools did not open for a half 
year. Many of the schools had been 
destroyed. Others were occupied by 
soldiers. 

For three weeks we got no food at 
all from the Russians, and we lived 
from the vegetables we grew in our 
garden, We were glad when the 
Americans came, for they brought us 
food and we felt safer with them. 
After the Russians moved out of our 
school building, the headmaster and 
all the boys and girls went to work 
to clean the building: Our school was 
one of the first to open. 

My father writes for German 
newspapers. When we were in Ber- 
lin we lived in the part of the city 
occupied by the Americans, but we 
were right on the edge of the Rus- 
sian zone which surrounds the city 
of Berlin. The garden in back of our 


By Brigitta of Frankfurt 


house ran right up to the Russian 
line. My father had been an Ameri- 
can prisoner at the end of the war 
and when he was released he went 
to Frankfurt, not Berlin. 

My father knew he could not 
write safely the kind of articles he 
wanted to write, with the Russian 
line just behind our garden! So we 
sold our house in Berlin and came to 
Frankfurt, where he was. 

In my school in Frankfurt I am 
studying German, English, French, 
Latin, mathematics, biology, chem- 
istry, physics, geology, history, draw- 
ing, music, handicraft, and gymnas- 
tics. I have been studying English 
for seven years. While I was in Ber- 
lin I studied Russian for one year. 
It was compulsory*. 

I have to get up about six every 
morning. Soon after seven I start for 
school, for it is a half hour away on 
my bicycle. During one week the 
girls have morning sessions from 
7:45 until 1. Then the boys come at 
1 and stay until 6. The boys belong 
to an entirely different school and 
come with their own teachers. This 
is the Wéhler School, which was en- 
tirely destroyed by the bombing. 
Our own school was half destroyed 


also [see photo}, but we get along 
somehow by having two sessions. 
Then the next week the boys come 
in the morning and the girls in the 
afternoon. 

I pay two marks (about 50¢ in 
U. S. money) a year to belong to a 
German youth hostel association. 
When we take bicycle trips we can 
sleep in the hostels. 

I think it would be a wonderful 
thing if some American and German 
girls could live together in a tent 
colony for a while during the sum- 
mer and learn to know one another's 
thoughts and customs. 

I suppose altogether I have had 
an exciting life, but the most thrill- 
ing time of all was the day we got 
a letter from my father the last year 
of the war. We had not heard from 
him for a whole year, and we did not 
know whether he was alive or dead. 
That was a happier day for all of us 
than Christmas or a birthday or any 
other day could ever be. 

I would like to hear from U. S. 
boys and girls of my age or older, 
though I cannot promise to answer 
many letters. My address is: Praun- 
heimerlandstrasse 199, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. 


*® Means word is defined on poge 17. 


This building, half wrecked by bombing during the war, is 
Brigitta’s school. Pupils stream out as morning session ends. 
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Here are Gunther (left) and his parents. Gunther and father 
grew their hair long to play their parts in the Passion Play. 


By Gunther of Oberammergau 


ANY Americans know my vil- 
lage as the place where the 
Passion Play is given every 10 years, 
including last year. My home is in 
Oberammergau, in the southern part 
of Germany, known as Bavaria. My 
village is among beautiful mountains 
near the border of Austria. 

I am Gunther Frimberger, and I 
am 16 years old. The house where I 
live is about 700 years old. 

For four years I went to school 
here in Oberammergau. For the next 
three years I went to the monastery* 
school at Ettal, three miles away. I 
had to get up at six and start for 
school at seven. I rode a bicycle and 
the going was hard in the winter, for 
the snow on the road was often deep. 


PASSION PLAY 


For the last three years I have 
been going for one day a week to a 
school for salesmanship in Garmisch, 
which is about 10 miles away. My 
great ambition is to join the mer- 
chant marine, not as a sailor, but in 
some business capacity. 

For breakfast I usually have cof- 
fee or tea with bread and butter. 
For the other meals we eat meat or 
fish and a great many potatoes, of 
which I am fond. My favorite dish 
is asparagus in butter sauce. 

I should like to tell about our fa- 
mous Passion* Play. In 1633 there 
was a pestilence* everywhere in Ba- 
varia. Many people died. For a long 
time the disease was kept out of our 
village by placing guards on all the 
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roads and letting no one approach. 
But then one of our own people who 
had been visiting outside the village 
slipped in and brought the pestilence 
with him. 


Our townsmen began to die. In ~ 


despair the villagers made a vow 
that that year, 1634, they would give 
a Passion Play. The play would show 
the last scenes of the life of Christ, 
from the entry into Jerusalem to the 
Crucifixion and .the Resurrection. 
Afterwards, villagers promised they 
would give the play every 10 years. 

The play was simple at first and 
was given in the church yard. It has 
become elaborate. Now it takes over 
seven hours to give. 

The year of the Passion Play is a 
busy one for us. Seven hundred of 
the villagers take part in it. That is 
about one fourth of the entire pop- 
ulation. In order to have a role you 
must have lived at least 10 years in 
the town. No married woman, and 
no woman over 35, is permitted to 
take part. 

In last year’s play, my father was 
the Marcus at whose house the Last 
Supper was celebrated. My grand- 
father and I were members of the 
Jerusalem crowd. The play was 
given twice a week for foreigners 
and two or three times a week for 
the German people. 

All those who are going to take 
part get a letter the preceding Sep- 
tember telling them to let their hair 
grow. So most men of the village 
have hair hanging on their shoulders. 

The whole village works hard 
during the Passion Play, Almost all 
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A street and the parish church in Oberammergau; behind the 
town is the Kofel, a mountain that Gunther likes to climb. 


the houses have guests from outside. 
At our house we had six guests most 
of the time, and that meant that the 
family had to sleep in the attic 

Then, of course, the actors in the 
play had to prepare the meals, and 
entertain the guests, and take care of 
the shops, and do all the farm work 
and other chores of the village. We 
had six thousand guests at least, and 
sometimes many more, in the village 
at one time. 

We have never allowed the Pas- 
sion Play itself to be filmed, although 
a U.S. company offered us $2,000,000 
for the privilege. 


U. S$. SOLDIERS HERE 


There are U. S. soldiers quartered 
in barracks outside the village. Some 
of them are fine fellows, but others 
are not so pleasant. However, we do 
not want the Americans to leave 
Germany, for we are afraid that the 
Communists would come in. There 
are only one or two Communists in 
our village now. 

All of us young people want peace 
in the world, and we are afraid of 
another war. Our village was not 
bombed in the last war. But 200 of 
our men were killed and we were 
hungry. My father’s brother was one 
of those killed in Russia. 

I don’t have time to write many 
letters, but I would enjoy hearing 
about the U. S. from boys and girls 
of my age. My address is: Lukas- 
strasse 1, Oberammergau, Germany. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 
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Counting the House 


H°” many of the 435 U. S. Rep- 
resentatives does your state 
send to Congress? 

You can answer this question by 
studying the map shown above. 
Numbers which are not circled 
stand for each state’s Representatives 
at present. Numbers inside circles 
show how many Representatives the 
state will have in the 83rd Congress 
in 1953-55. 

Why will there be some changes 
in the House of Representatives of 
the 83rd Congress? 

The answer is that the number of 
Representatives a state sends to 
Congress is based on the state’s pop- 
ulation. This ruling is found in Arti- 
cle I, section 2, clause 3 of our Con- 
stitution. 

Clause 3 also rules that a census, 
or count of the population, shall be 
wade every 10 years. The census 
shows how many people live in each 
state. Each state then knows the cor- 
rect number of Representatives it 
can send to Congress. 

« When our founding fathers wrote 
the Constitution, they decided that 
there should be one Representative 


in Congress for every 30,000 people. 
In the first U. S. Congress (1789-91) 
there were 65 Representatives. 

But as the nation’s population 
grew, our states sent more.and more 
Representatives to Congress. By 
1910 there were 435. So Congress 
limited the number of Representa- 
tives. It remembered the saying “Too 
many cooks spoil the broth.” A law 
was passed ruling that there should 
not be more than 435 Representa- 
tives in Congress. 


Then, as our population grew, 
each of the 435 members of the 
House represented more and more 
people. 

In 1940 the U. S. population was 
131,000,000—one Representative for 
every 301,000 people. This meant, 
for example, that California could 
send 23 Representatives to Congress. 
(In 1940 California’s population was 
6,907,000. Divide 301,000 into 6,- 
907,000. ) 

But by early 1950, the U. S. popu- 
lation jumped to 150,697,000. There 
was now one Representative for ev- 
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ery 346,000 people. By 1950 Cali- 
fornia’s population had zoomed to 
10,586,000. Divide this figure by 
346,000 and your answer is 30. So in 
1953, California will send 30 Repre- 
sentatives to Congress—a gain of 
seven. 

Suppose a state has fewer than 
346,000 people. Does that mean it 
cannot send even one Representative 
to Congress? The answer is no. Clause 
3 also rules that each state shall have 
at least one Representative. Nevada, 
Wyoming, and Delaware each have 
fewer than 346,000 people—but each 
of them can send one Representa- 
tive to Congress. 

Suppose a Representative dies or 

resigns. Clause 4 rules that the gov- 
ernor of a state can call a special 
election to replace him. 
_ Clause 5 rules that the House of 
Representatives can select its own of- 
ficers to run its meetings. Its presid- 
ing officer is called the Speaker of 
the House. If both the President and 
Vice-President of the U. S. should 
die, the Speaker of the House would 
become President. 

Other officers of the House of 
Representatives are: Clerk, Sergeant 
at Arms, Chaplain, Postmaster, and 
Doorkeeper. 

No. 5 in a series of articles selected and 
adapted from Your Rugged Constitution, 
by Bruce and Esther Findlay, published by 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 





Up in the Adirondack Mountains, 
where I spent my vacation last summer, 
is a small farm. known as Owl's Head. 
Ed—who used to be a sheriff in these 
parts—and his wife Nellie run the farm. 

There is a lake on this farm where 
the neighboring kids go swimming 
every day. Dennis, one of the farm kids, 
and I were the only ones who did not 
go in the water—Dennis, because he 
was only five years old, and I because 
I was afraid, although I knew how to 
swim. 

My fear of the water had come about 
when I was thrown accidentally into a 
swimming pool. The boys were playing 
tag around the pool and I was shoved 
in and almost drowned. When I was 
finally pulled out I was trembling, and 
I ran home. After that I was afraid to 
go near water. " 

One day, while I was sitting by the 
lake, Ed came over and said, “Penny 
for your thoughts, Alan.” 

“I was just thinking, wouldn't it be 
nice to have a raft on the lake,” I said. 

“Great idea,” said Ed. “Can you 
build one?” 

“I sure can! My brother and I once 
built one that was a humdinger.” 

Ed left me with aesmile and a few 
minutes later returned with loads of 
wood under his arm, and tools, and his 
handy man Volley. 

“Here it is, Alan, everything you 
need to build that raft,” said Ed, “and 
Volley will help you.” 

All that morning we worked like 
beavers and finally we finished the raft. 
Dennis was so excited that he jumped 
up and down on the raft and we had a 
hard time getting him off to lunch. We 
christened the raft “The Jolly Roger,” 
and decided to launch it after lunch. 

I ate lunch as fast as 1 could. As I 
started for the lake, I heard cries of 
“Help! Help!” It was Dennis on “The 
Jolly Roger,” which had drifted out into 
the middle of the lake. 

I started running and before I knew 
it, there I was swimming in the lake! 
I finally reached the raft and crawled 
onto it. Many people gathered on the 
shore and watched me bring “The Jolly 
i ll in safely. While sailing back, I 
realized what had happened. 

“I lést my fear of the water,” I sud- 
denly yelled. “Hooray, hooray, what a 
lucky day for me!” 

Thanks to “The Jolly Roger,” I was 
able to go swimming in the beautiful 
lake all summer with my friends. 


Alen Helfman, Grade 5 
P. $. 152, Manhettan, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. E. Lang 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


farm. What's the connection be- 
tween the words farm and settled? 
Would you say that settlers farm the 
land? That would be a good guess, 
but it would be wrong. 

“Settled,” or “fixed,” was the mean- 
ing of theeLatin word firmus, and of 
its Old French cousin, ferme. In the 
Middle Ages, a ferme was a “fixed 
yearly rent.” 

In those days, only a few rich men 
owned land. The landowner would 
divide his property into small plots 
which he rented out. Every year each 
tenant paid the landlord a ferme— 
or, in English, a farm. The landlord 
usually hired a man to collect the 
yearly farms from the tenants. The 
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farm-collector was called a farmer. 

During the 1500s, people began to 
use farm to describe the land they 
rented, rather than the rent they 
paid. Since these tenants had always 
used their land for raising crops, a 
farm became “a tract of land de- 
voted to agriculture.” And the 
farmer became the man who raised 
the crops. 


Today you might own a farm, and 
yet not raise crops. You might run a 
chicken farm—a tract of land de- 
voted to raising chickens. Or you 
might work on an oyster farm—a 
tract cf water devoted to raising 
oysters. 

You might even do some farming 
without going near an agricultural 
region. If you owned a factory which 
was overloaded with work, you 
might turn over some of your orders 
to other factories. You'd be farming 
out your work. 

A new addition to the “farm 
family” is the farmerette—a girl who 
works as a farmer. 





STARRED. ¥* WORDS 


Werds starred * in this issue are defined here. 


compulsory (kuhm-PUHL-soh-rib). 
Adjective describing something that is 
required, A ‘paler subject is one 
that a student must take. 

escalator (EHS-kuh-lay-ter. Lay 
rhymes with say.) Noun. A moving 
stairway. The steps of an escalator con- 
tinuously move up or down. 

fungus (FUHN-guhs). Noun. A plant 
that lives by getting food from other 
plants and animals. A fungus disease 
destroys the strength of the plant or 
animal on which the fungus feeds. 

monastery (MON-uhs-ter-ih; 0 as in 
not.) Noun. A building where religious 
men, called monks, live quietly and 
simply. A monastery school is part of a 
monastery, and is run by monks. 

Passion. A Passion Play describes the 
sufferings and death of Christ. 

(PEHS-tuh-lehns). Noun. 

A deadly disease. 

recruit (ree-KROOT. Pronounce oo 
as in food.) Verb. To raise a force of 
men for an army. 

satellite (SAT-eh-lite. Lite rhymes 
with bite.) Noun. A small nation which 


is under the control of a large, powerful 
country. 

secretariat (sehk-reh-TARE-ih-uht. 
Tare rhymes with care.) Noun. The of- 
ficials and office workers who keep rec- 
ords and carry on business for an inter- 
national organization. The U. N. Secre- 
tariat, headed by the Secretary-General, 
carries on the business of the U. N. 

slag (Rhymes with rag.) Noun, The 
waste material cast off when metal is 
removed from its ore and melted. 

span (Rhymes with pan.) Noun. A 
distance or object between two sup- 
ports. 

vigilance (VIHJ-uh-luhns.) Noun, 
Watchfulness, caution. 

virus (VI-ruhs. Pronounce i as in 
sigh.) Noun. Viruses are poisonous 
living substances, tinier than bacteria, 


‘that cause certain diseases in men, 


plants, and animals. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Huirakhocha (hwee-rah-KAW-chee) 
Oberammergau (oh-ber-AHM-er-gou. 
Pronounce ou as in out.) 

pneumatic (nu-MAT-ihk. Pronounce 
u as in unite.) 

Teotl (TAY-oh-tehl) 

Teopantli (tay-oh-PAHNT-lee) 

Tonal (TOH-nahl) 





‘‘End’’ of the World 


O experts who know their pigskin 

best, the “end” of the world is 
brawny Bob Carey, captain and left 
end at Michigan State College. 

Big Bob is a coach’s dream. A tre- 
mendous hunk of man, standing 6-feet, 
5-inches tall and weighing 215 pounds, 
Bob can run like a hound, shift like a 
rabbit, and catch anything thrown at 
him. 

As a sophomore two years ago, the 
glue-fingered Spartan nabbed 26 passes 
for 523 yards and 8 touchdowns—the 
best record made by a Mid-West end 
in nearly 20 years. 

Bob started the 1950 season touted 
as a sure-fire All-American. Nobody 
was surprised when he took personal 
charge of Oregon State in his team’s 
opening game. He caught two touch- 
down passes, booted five straight extra 
points, and kicked a field goal for a 
total of 20 points! 

It looked as though Bob was heading 
for a record season. But it wasn’t to be. 


He banged a knee pretty badly, and it 
never healed completely. Nevertheless 
he got into every game, caught three 
touchdown passes, and was his team’s 
extra-point specialist. 

In this capacity, he booted 27. out of 
35 points and kicked two field goals as 
well. It was his three-pointer that pro- 
vided the margin of victory over Notre 
Dame in that famous 36-33 thriller. De- 
spite his injury, Bob wound up the sea- 
son as the Spartans’ second highest 
scorer. 

Football isn’t Bob’s only talent. Far 
from it. The big fellow happens to be 
the greatest all-around athlete in the 
Mid-West. He is the varsity center in 
basketball and the Big Ten shot-put 
champion. 

With all these glowing feats to his 
credit, what do you think he lists as his 
biggest thrill in sports? His field goal 
against Notre Dame? His record shot- 
put heave? That great sopohmore grid 
season? Wrong. 
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Bob Carey, MicWigan State’s star end. 


For his No. 1 sports thrill, Bob goes 
hack to his high school days at Charle- 
voix, Mich. He says: “I'll never forget 
the two touchdown passes I caught in 
Charlevoix High’s 33-0 victory over its 
big rival, Boyne City High. It was the 
first time in 13 years that we beat 
Boyne City, and what made my catches 
even sweeter was.that they were thrown 
by my twin brother, Bill.” 

Bill, incidentally, is still teaming up 
with Bob, being on the football and bas- 
ketball teams at Michigan State. 

Bob’s line-up of “favorites” includes: 
Actor, Cary Grant; actress, Claudette 
Colbert; singer, Bing Crosby; band, 
Guy Lombardo; school subject, history; 
and jiobby, athletics and camp life. His 
ambition is “just to be successful.” 


NOTRE DAME and Army stand as 
the nation’s “winning-est” football teams 
over the past 10 years. Following are 
the country’s top ranking powers for 


the period between 1941-50: 


Seerxevrsen= 


You may be interested to know that 
the two most successful teams over the 
past 20 years are—no, not Notre Dame 
and Army—but Tennessee and Alabama. 


—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Cover Story 


CHARADES BRING 
HISTORY TO LIFE 


AVE you ever played charades? If 
you have, you'll understand the fun 
the Campfire Girls and P. A. L. (Police 
Athletic League) boys had on Junior 
Charades, a new TV program. It is tele- 
cast Saturday afternoons at 5 o'clock 
over WPIX of New York. 

Each program has two competing 
teams, one of boys and one of girls. 
Junior Scholastic Editor Patricia Lauber 
presented prizes to the four Campfire 
Girls and four P. A. L. boys who took 
part in the first program, September 22. 
The Campfire Girls won, but everyone 
got a prize. 

Our front cover shows Campfire Girl 
Julia Hevner acting out the “barking 
dogs” part of the popular saying, “Bark- 
ing dogs never bite.” The other Camp- 
fire Girls (all pupils of Public School 
174, Rego Park, New York) are, left to 
right: Carol Westermann, Emily Graves, 
Minna Thompson. 

The P. A. L. boys are, left to right: 
Abraham Bobrow of Public School 208, 
Robert Bukowski of St. ilia’s School, 
Frank Catal of St. Cecilia’s, and Larry 
Schwartz of Public School 89. They are 
all from New York City. 


HOW TO PLAY 


In charades you act out something 
without speaking a word and the team 
must guess what it is. Many of the ideas 
used in the Junior Charades program 
are based on American history. 

Suppose you have to act out: “Don't 
fire until you see the whites of their 
eyes.” You may act it all out at once or 
do it word by word. If you do it word 
by word, you may show, with your fin- 
gers, whether you are doing the first 
word, or the fifth, or the third, and so 
on. The best way is to do the key words 
first, such as “fire” or “eyes.” This may 
help your team to guess the whole say- 
ing before you've acted cut every word. 
The team which takes the least time to 
guess its charades is the winner. 

It’s up to your teammates to call out 
guesses all the time you are acting. You 
show, by shaking your head, whether a 
guess is right or wrong. 

The girls of Public School 174 prac- 
ticed before the show. Some of the 
American historical sayings they used 
are: “Don’t give up the ship.” “Go West, 
young man, go West.” “One if by land, 
two if by sea.” “Don’t tread on me.” 
“We must all hang together or we shall 
hang separately.” “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” 

Think up your own charades, divide 
into teams, and have fun playing Amer- 
ican history charades. 





a teen-age cereal 
that helps you have 
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KELLOGG'S CORN SOYA 


—more body-building 
protein 
than any other well-known 
cereal of any kind! 











You’re a member of the healthiest 
and best-looking generation of teen- 
agers the world has ever seen. 

This is largely because you've had 
more protein in your meals. But 
government authorities say you sti!l 
don’t get enough protein at one meal 
— breakfast. 

So, Kellogg’s brings you the great 
hew protein cereal, Corn-Soya. Not 
just because it tastes so good, nor 
for its vitamins, minerals or energy 
value alone . . . but because Kellogg’s 
Corn-Soya contains the protein that 
can help you have a fine body! Why 
don’t you start tomorrow? 





BODY-BUILDING PROTEIN— RIGHT IN 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 

Percentage of daily protein needs 
vided by a stantiend persian a oumanad 
Kellogg’s Corn-Soya when served with 
4 ounces (}§ cup) of milk.* 

Average Girl (13 to 15 yra. ise 

Average Bey (13 to 15 yra.) 11.00 

Average Girl (16 to 20 yra.) 12.33 

Average Boy (16 te 20 yra.) 9.36 
*Recommended dietary allowance (revised 
1948). National Research Council 








Siiverware with your own initial! 


Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 





1. VISITING THE U. N. 


Help out our Spotlight on America 
reporter by crossing out the incorrect 
words inside the parentheses so that his 
story is correct, Score 3 points for each 
sentence you make correct. Total 18. 


This seemed like a good time to visit 
the U. N.’s headquarters in (San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New York). On Octo- 
ber 24 the U. N. is celebrating its 
(second, tenth, sixth) birthday. 

As I approached the U, N., I saw a 
huge skyscraper, which is the (General 
Assembly Building, Conference Hall, 
Secretariat Building). Its east and west 
walls are formed mostly of (windows, 
doors, air vents). The other two walls 
are solid (glass, marble, steel). Outside 
it a huge fountain will be built with 
money raised by (U. S. boys and girls, 
boys and girls the world over, the U. N. 
staff), 


My score 


2. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Complete each of the following 
headlines with a word chosen from 
those in boldface below. Score 3 for 
each you get right. Total 27. 


1. U. S. Center of Population Now 





2. U. 8. Helicopter Helps Fight Yel- 
low Fever in 


8. New York’s Mavor Visits Birth- 





gos Rak ene 


4. U. S. Army Tries out 


Uniform 


5. Frederick, Md., pays off 


Debt 


Elizabeth 


Arrives in 


. Oct. 31 


6. Princess 
7. Sick Plants Run 


8. EES ae 4 
Voters Go to Polls Oct. 25 


9. Green and Gold Flag Flies over 





New York, Ohio, Washington, Illinois, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Civil War, 
Away, French, SHAPE, Gray-green, 
British, Sicily, World War I, Fever 


My score___ 


OCTOBER 17, 1951 


3. GERMANY TODAY 


Check the correct ending to 
the following sentences about 
Score 5 points each. Total 25. 


1. The U. S., Britain, 
want to keep West Germany on 
side because of its manpower, 
tion-power, and 
a. farmland. b. 
c. Mediterranean ports. 


2. West Germany's tion is 
a. 48 million. b. 150 million. 
c. 16 million. 


8. Much of West Germany's produc- 
tion-power stems from its 
a. big forests. 
b. coal mines and steel mills. 
ec. electric 
mines. 


4. The center of this production- 
power is in an area called 
a. Bavaria. _b. the Canal Zone. 
c. the Ruhr. 


5. A peace contract is now being of- 
fered to West Germany by the U. S., 
Britain, and 


a. France. 


power and copper 


b. Russia. c. Italy. 


My score 


4. MAP TO GUIDE YOU 





The circled figures on the map show 
the number of Representatives each 
state will send to Congress in 1953. 
The other figures show the number of 
Representatives each state now has in 
Congress. In front of each of the fol- 
lowing states write the letter which 
shows what will happen to the number 
of its Representatives in 1953: S (stays 
same); I (increases); D (decreases). 
Score 5 points each. Total 30. 


__.1. New Mexico 
__2. Texas 

. Oklahoma 

. Arkansas 

. Mississippi 


My score ____ 
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My total score__ 
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Andrew Hughes, Alpine School, El 
Cajon, Calif., writes: 

What do you do about dates if you 
haven't money? 

The best dates are the ones where 

you enjoy being with the other person. 
If a boy is fun to be with, courteous, 
and well med, he shouldn't have 
any trouble finding a girl wio'd like to 
date him. Girls like to go for walks, sit 
over a soda, go to a school dance or 
sports event, or listen to records with 
such a boy. And the girl can do her part 
by inviting the boy to her home some- 
times. 
If a girl is only interested in how 
much money a boy can spend on dates, 
then the boy would do well to look 
around for someone else. 





NEW MOVIES 


Mi Tops, don't miss. “i i“Good. 


“///RHUBARB (Paramount). This 
comedy is based on H. Allen Smith's 
zany book about a large yellow cat who 
inherits a ball club. Rhubarb is a spirited 
animal who will tackle any dog ten 
times his size. He also goes in for col- 
lecting golf balls. 

Despite his many talents Rhubarb 
does not come into his own until his 
millionaire-owner dies. That gentleman 
leaves to Rhubarb all his property, in- 
cluding a Brooklyn baseball team with 
a flair for losing games. You don’t have 
to be a ball fan or a cat lover to enjoy 
Rhubarb’s impact on the World Series. 
~ Ray Milland plays a bewildered press 
agent who finds himself guardian of the 
wealthiest cat in the world. Jan Sterling 
plays Ray’s girl. But the star of the 
show is definitely Rhubarb. 


“THE BASKETBALL FIX (Real- 
art). Last season’s college basketball 
scandals were the inspiration for this 
story. The film tries to show what brings 
a talented athlete to “sell out” to pro- 
fessional gamblers. 

The Basketball Fix traces the career 


“Fair. Save Your Money. 


of Johnny Long. Johnny is a likable, 
hard-working boy who is given a bas- 
ketball scholarship. When first ap- 
proached by gamblers who want him 
to “fix” games, Johnny is shocked and 
angry. But in time the lure of easy 
money persuades him to throw away 
points. 

The movie is timely and realistic. 
However, it seems to lay most of the 
blame for “fixing” games on the hood- 
lums who bribe college players. After 
all, players who take bribes must share 
the blame. 


“/“THE DESERT FOX (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). “The Desert Fox” was the 
nickname given to the German field 
marshal, Erwin Rommel. During World 
War II, he headed the German forces 
fighting in North Africa. 

This movie_is the story of Rommel’s 
life from the time of the African cam- 
paign until his death. It is an exciting 
story and many of the scenes are from 
films made on the battlefields during 
the war. 

The chief aim of the movie is to ex- 
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plain what kind of a man Rommel was 
and how he changed. At the beginning 
Rommel is a tough, energetic, clever 
general; his job is to win battles and he 
obeys his orders from Germany the best 
he can. Hitler, the German dictator, is 
his boss. 

Then Rommel is approached by Ger- 
mans’ who oppose Hitler and believe 
Hitler is doing Germany great harm. 
These men are working on a plot to 
kill Hitler and want Rommel to join 
them. At first Rommel will have nothing 
to do with the plot. Then, encouraged 
by his wife, he changes his mind, and 
takes part in the plot. 

James Mason does a good job playing 
Rommel and Jessica Tandy is fine as 
his wife. 


“W/“AMCATTLE DRIVE (Universal- 
International), Here is a Western that 
doesn’t have to rely on barroom brawls 
and six-shooters for excitement. Dean 
Stockwell plays the spoiled 12-year-old 
son of a railroad official who wanders 
away from his father’s private car. He 
is picked up by a crew of cattle herders 
who introduce him to some of the more 
rugged aspects of range life. A cattle 
drive and the round-up of a wild stal- 
lion are the high points of the action. 
Joel McCrea plays a cowboy who 
teaches Dean the meaning of hard work. 


Build a Model Car 
like this— 


GET AN EARLY STARTI 


CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition 
for 1952. Also ~ send me the Cafosnay oiled burton and 
membershi eget pias commatons lnemeceens ; ilding a model. 
All this will be sent and without obligation cw me. 


Name 

















MEMBERSHIP CARDI 
MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA! 
PLANS AND SUGGESTIONS! 











Family Tree 


A visitor was trying to make friends 
with the young son of the house, as he 
waited for the older sister. 

“I think I've met all your family ex- 
cept your Uncle Henry,” he said, “What 
does he look like—I mean which side 
of the house does he resemble?” 

The little boy considered. “I guess,” 
he said finally, “the side with the bay 
window.” 

Judith Prosser. Gold Hill (Ore) Bechool 


Strictly Stale 
Bert: “Why do you always take off 
your hat when I tell a joke?” 
Paul: “It's just my way of greeting 


an old acquaintance.” 
Janet Peterson, Freeport Bchoo!. Sacramento, Calif 


Good Housekeeping 


Husband: “1 can't find the tea.” 
Wife: “I don’t know what could be 
easier to locate. It’s right in the front 
on the pantry shelf—in a cocoa tin 
marked matches!” 
Joan Dodge, Rochester (Minn.) Central Junior High School 
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Tough Beards 
She: “How many times a day do you 
shave?” 
e: “Oh, forty or fifty times.” 
She: “Say, are you crazy?” 
He: “No, ma’am, I'm a barber!” 


Betty Seullin, Maple School, Hoopesten, Iii. 


Unexpected Answer 


Teacher: 
Joe.” 

Joe: “Aviation.” 

Teacher: “Don’t be foolish.” 

Joe: “Well, one drop is almost sure 
to kill.” 


Sue Ricks, Northwestern School, Natchitoches, La. 


Better Bone Up 


Tam: “My boss offered me an*inter- 
est in his business.” 

Jack: “He did?” 

Tom: “Yes. He said that if I didn’t 


take an interest soon, he'd fire me.” 
Kenneth Kerns, 40 Gail Drive, Waterbury, Conn. 


“Name a deadly poison, 


Child Wonder 
Mother (fondly watching her two- 
year-old): “He's been walking like that 
for almost a year.” 
Bored Visitor: “Amazing; can’t you 


make him sit down?” 
Prisciiia Faye Howard, Dallas (N. C.) School 


Great Date 


Johnny: “Do you know the difference 
between a taxi and a streetcar?” 

Ruth: “No.” 

Johnny: “Good! We'll take a street- 


car. 


Shirley Wood, Isaac School, Phoeniz. Aris. 


Stepped Too Lively 
Tenderfoot: “What's the matter? 
Didn't I do all right in the parade?” 
Patrol Leader: “Sure, you did fine. 
You won by a half yard.” 


Henry J. Freitag, Gimon Muhr School, Philadelphia. Ps. 


Joke of the Week 


Jim: “What's the greatest feat of 
J Wheelin — Virginia, 
ane: “ ng, West on 
the Ohio River.” 
Mary George, &. Clair (Mich) High School 


THOROUGHBRED. By Elmer Welley of 
Audubon (N. J.) Junior High School. 


MAN OF GEITYSBURG. Statue of Lin- 


coln, Grant Park, Chicago. By David 
Forkosh, Hibbard School, Chicago, Ill. 


DAREDEVIL. By Peter Hanne of Gen- 
eral Martin School, Glenfield, N. Y. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


24. Drink little by little. 26. On your feet. 
28. Daybreak. $1. Popular beverage. 
$3. Girl's name. 34. Edge of mouth. 
37. Preposition showing place where. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; nex? 
week in your edition. 


Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1i-poppy; 6-castle; 7-ball; 8-ear; 
10-also; 11-Asa; 12-ti; 13-sty; 14-fawn; 18- 
onto; 19-or; 20-sly; 23-inch; 26-too; 27-lira; 
28-Ann; 29-airing; 31-bends. 

DCWN: 1-pals: 2-Oslo; 3-pt.; 4-pleas; 
5-yeast; 6-California; 17-bat: gn Ae 5-an; 
16-wt.; 17-no; 19-oil; 20-stand; 21-longs; 22- 
yon; $4-crib; 25-hare; 30-in. 


Critic's Camment 
Poet: “I put my whole mind in that 


Friend: “Blank verse, I suppose.” 


Wilma Buseell, Biddeford (Me,) Junior High 
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THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
121 Prospect Avenue Hagerstown Maryland 





flower leoks and 


. Mystery flower on right represents this 
state. : 
. Mystery flower on right is called the 
mock-orange, or sweet , 
. Falsehoods. 10. I am, you are, he ——. 
. Look at closely; also, read quickly. 
. Noah’s boat. 14. Droop downward. 
5. Doctor. 16. Finish, stop. 
. Young male. 19. Indefinite article. 
. Ax-like tool (sounds like adds). 
3. Opposite of no. 25. Girl's name, 
. I would (contraction ). 
. The 40-day fasting period before 
Easter. 
. To stroke gently or tap lightly. 
2. Hit the -——— on the head. 35. Us. 
. Mystery flower on left represents this 
. State. 38. To adjust or modify. 


DOWN 


. Body of land surrounded by water. 
2. Ceasing to live. 3. Lam, you — ——. 

. Belonging to him. 5. Upon. 

. Encircle with a belt. 8. Request. 

. Nominative of her. 12. Is able to. 
3. Youngest sister in Little Women. 

. Inlet, fiord. 18. Less than two. 

. Total amount; every. 

. Female deer. 
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4 Two men and a truck ge 
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> 
That derrick is handier than an 
elephant’s trunk. With the digger 
laid to one side, it picks up a 30 
foot pole and sets it in the hole, 
straight up and down—ready to 
be tamped in. 





. Mystery flower pictured on left. 


It's new—smaller—lighter. It has all-wheel drive. What two men can 
do with this new Bell Telephone construction truck is really something. 


DEEP HOLES 
Looks like an easy way to dig a 
hole, doesn’t it! One man oper- 
ates the derrick—which holds the 
digger—and the other guides the 
digger. 


REELS AND ROLLS 

With this take-up reel, old wire is 
reeled in easily, into a neat roll. 
And speaking of rolls, this handy 
little truck can roll places its big 
brothers can't go. 


Telephone men keep on getting new and better tools—like this two 
man truck—to help them build more and better telephone service 
for our country in war and peace. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Hurry! Hurry! Get Your Entry in on 
- Chiquita Bananas Big Contest 


SENIOR DIVISION 


(Por students in the 10th, 
11th and 12th grades) 


First prize 
Second prize ..... 


5 fourth prizes, each. .... 
20 filth prizes, each ..... 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


(For students in the 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th grades) 


First prize. . 4+ +2202 + $20.00 
Second prize... ee eees 
5 fourth prizes, each... 4 
25 ttt? prizes, @ach . 46>. 


See your copy of this 
magazine of Sept. 19 
for complete details 


Best ofall, this is one contest where 
everyone who enters wins a prize. 
That's right ! Every single student 
who enters will receive a copy of 
Chiquita Banana’ssong.Thissheet 
of music includes the words and 
an easy-to-play arrangement for 
your piano, 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


Are you going to be one of the lucky 
students to win a wonderful cash 
prize? You may be if you mail your 
entry before midnight, Oct. 22, 1951. 
For full details see your copy of 
this magazine of September 19, 1951. 


Here’s one contest that is easy . . : 
that is fun...so0 don’t delay another 
second. Look up the rules in your 
copy of this magazine, September 19, 
1951. Don’t delAy ... be sure to mail 
your entry today. 








Off the Press 


Florence Nightingale, by Cecil Wood- 
ham - Smith. McGraw - Hill, N. Y. 
382 pp., $4.50. 


The name Florence Nightingale is 
part of a legend of public service. That 
her human story is worthy of recall is 
placed beyond question in this vivid, 
first-rank biography. Mrs. Smith has 
worked carefully in previously undsed 
letter collections and her selection of 
material permits Florence Nightingale 
to emerge as a person rather than as a 
public figure enshrouded in the fog of 
legend. 

Miss Nightingale’s youth amid 
wealthy surroundings, and her inability 
to adjust to the life expected of her 
social class, are sketched in early chap- 
ters. The resistance of her’ parents to 
her desire to become a nurse becomes 
understandable as we read of hospitals 
where “Gin and brandy were smuggled 
into the wards, and fearful scenes took 
place, ending by half-dying creatures 
attacking each other in frenzy or writh- 
ing in fits of the ‘screaming horrors.’” 

By the time of the Crimean War, 
Miss Nightingale had studied hospital 
administration. When called upon to 
supervise nursing services for the Brit- 
ish army, she agreed. The impossible 
burden she assumed is detailed in 
terms which bring to life once again 
the misery and suffering of soldiers in 
the Crimean War (1854-56). Although 
Miss Nightingale’s fame rests on her 
war hospital work, it is her unceasing 
efforts to reform English civilian hos- 
pitals which are deservedly treated at 
length in this volume. 

This biography was first published in 
England. Its worth will be recognized 
quickly by those who like biography 
based on sound source material but de- 


signed to be read by the living. 


Education and the Cultural Crisis, by 
Charles S. Johnson. Macmillan, N. Y. 
113 pp., $1.75. 


These pages contain the insights of 
an eminent sociologist into the contra- 
dictions posed by what we teach in 
school and what our children find in the 
world around them. Dr. Johnson, Pres- 
ident of Fisk University, believes that 
the schools can become more meaning- 
ful instruments in adjusting pupils to 
our changing society. 

Dr. Johnson devotes a chapter to our 
relative failure to meet the educational 
needs of the American Indian. He is 
hopeful that we have done a better job 
in establishing democratic education in 
Japan. Analyzing the educaticn of 
Southern rural Negro youth, he ob- 
serves that there has been a “gradual 


(Concluded on next page) 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Israel and the 
Arab League 
Oct. 31 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Near and Mid- 
dle East, Armed Forces Talk No. 380, 
1951, 5¢, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. American Inter- 
ests in the Middle East, by Harvey P. 
Hall and Carl H. Voss (Headline Series 
No. 72), 1948, 35¢, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 East 38 St., N. Y. 16. 
Israel: The Task Ahead, by David Ben- 
Gurion, 1950, free, Israel Office of In- 
formation, 11 East 70 St., N. Y. 21. 

BOOKS: The Land and People of 
Israel, by Gail Hoffman (Portraits of 
the Nations Series), $2.50 (Lippincott, 
1950). The Arabs: a Short History, by 
Philip K. Hitti, $3.00 (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1943). 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic rt on 
Middle East,” Atlantic M y, May 
1951 and Aug. 1951. “Israel Faces the 
Facts of Life,” Life, May 14, 1951. 
“Sparks in the Oil-Soaked East,” U. S. 
News, June 18, 1951. “Atlantic Report 
on Israel,” Atlantic Monthly, Apr. 1951. 

FILMS: Building a New Nation 
(Israel), 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29. Modern Technology; con- 
trasting cultures of the Arabs and Jews. 
Desert Arabs, 10 minutes, sale, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

FILMSTRIPS: Industries of~ Israel, 


- §0 frames, Film Publishers, Inc., 25 


Broad St., N. Y. 4. Diamond cutting, 
textiles, leatherwork, citrus farming. 


South Africa 
Oct. 31 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: South Africa at a 


Glance, 1951, free, colored map of 
South’ Africa; 22x34 inches. This Is 
South Africa, 1949, free, and South 
African American Survey, 1951, free, 
Union of South Africa Government In- 
formation Office, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Here Is the Veld, by Attilio 
Gatti, $2.75 (Silver Burdett Co., 1948). 
Look Out for the Ostriches! Tales of 
South Africa, by Jan Juta, $2.50 
(Knopf, 1949). 

ARTICLES: “South Africa, Atlantic 
Report,” Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1951. 
“Ndebele of South Africa,” by I. Scha- 
pera, Natural History, Nov. 1949. 
“South Africa and Its Problems,” Life, 
Sept. 18, 1950. 


FILMS: Riches of the Veld (Earth 
and Its Peoples series), 20 minutes, 
sale or rent, United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Life in Johannes- 
burg and its outlying mining and agri- 
cultural areas. Bantu Frontier, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Association Films, 35 
West 45 St., N. Y. 17. South Africa’s 
native peoples and their contact with 
Western civilization. South Africa's 
Modern Cities, 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Films of the Nations, 55 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
19. Johannesburg, Capetown, Durban. 

FILMSTRIPS: Johannesburg, the 
City Built on Gold, 36 frames, Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Italy 
Future issue of Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Italy, by Massimo 
Salvadori (Headline Series No. 87), 
1951, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38 St., N. Y. 16. Italy's Present 
Role in World Affairs (Armed Forces 
Talk No. 290), 1949, 5¢, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Italy, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$6.00 (McGraw, 1950). Italy and Ital- 
ians, by Carlo Sforza, $3.00 (Dutton, 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “Durable De Gas 
by R. L. Williams, Life, June 11, 1951. 
“Troubled Italian Politics,” by F. A. 
Hermens, Current Histor;, May 1951. 
“Titoism, Nemesis of Stalinism,” by 
M. S, Handler, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Apr. 1, 1951. 

FILMS: A Chance to Live, 19 min- 
utes, sale, March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 18. Postwar 
adjustment problems of an Italian boy 
living at the American-supported Boys’ 
Republic near Rome. Italian Peninsula, 
10 minutes, sale, Coronet Films, Coro- 
net Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Varying geo- 
graphic and climatic conditions pro- 
duce different types of agriculture and 
living patterns, Village without Words, 
10 minutes, free loan, A. F. Films, 
Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
Marshall Plan aid helps rebuild the 

of a small Italian village. Men 
at at Work, 12 minutes, free loan, A. F. 
Films, ECA’s role in supporting a trade 
school in northern Italy. 

FILMSTRIPS: Home Life in Italy, 
37 frames, Popular Science Pub. Co., 
Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. Rural family life. Italy, 
44 frames, Popular Science Pub. Co. 
Cities, ports, industries, farming, 





Off the Press 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


acceptance of the principle of racial 
equality in education, a type of think- 
ing which has found legal support 
from the courts and is still in the proc- 
ess of development.” He has little faith 
in special programs for building inter- 
cultural understanding, but urges that 
social uality be practiced in the 
school. community itself can be the 
greatest educator, he writes, for “two 
or three Negro families in a neighbor- 
hood of people of similar economic and 
educational level would be the most 
effective education for understanding 
that the average child could receive.” 

Occasionally, Dr. Johnson bogs down 
in needlessly obscure academic lingo. 
But teachers will gain a broader per- 
spective of their day-to-day teaching 
by reading this study. 


The School Administrator and Subver- 
sive Activities, by E. Edmund Reut- 
ter, Jr. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers , Columbia University, 
N. Y. 136 pp., $2.85. 


Although Dr. Reiutter is “firmly con- 
vinced of the unswerving allegiance of 
the profession as a whole,” he urges 
administrators to set up sound pro- 
cedures for determining the loyalty of 
teachers. In this carefully prepared 
monograph he sketches the rical 
background of legislation on teachers’ 
loyalty, examines past an“ current ac- 
tion, cites relevant judicial and state 
department of education decisiofis, 
notes the opinions of professional bod- 
ies and educators, and deals briefly 
with loyalty investigations in higher 
education and the Federal civil service. 

The author has studied at some 
length the Feinberg law in New York 
and the Ober law in Maryland, both of 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Sup 


Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Mic 

November 
5:30-7:45 p. m. 


R.S.U.P. 


1 


tea Iuuttation 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 


per 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as ible. Admis- 
sion by Guest Card only which will deer to you 
betore the conventions. ) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual 
Thanksgiving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 


[] National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(_] National Council for Teachers of English convention 


Than Party 
and Buffet S 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Sinton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p. m. 
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up safeguards against “witch hunting,” 
but is fully aware that differences in 


Illustrated by Lee Owens. Ives Wash- 
burn, Inc., N. Y. 438 pp., $4.50. 


Travelers will do well to keep a copy 
of this volume in the car. You can never 
you will run into a festival. 
200 annual celebrations are de- 

briefly 


by Mr. Meyer, 
of festival 


There is a chapter for each state and 
the District of Columbia. There is no 
alphabetical arrangements of festivals 
within chapters but the what-where- 
and-when and frequently the why are 
given. The index will be helpful to peo- 
ple in search of particular festivals. Un- 
fortunately, there is no calendar of 
events so that travelers can time their 
trips. 


Presidents of the United States, by Jane 
and Burt McConnell. Portraits by 
Constance Naar. Crowell Co., N. Y. 
$24 pp., $3. 


These brief biographies of our presi- 
dents from Washington through Tru- 
man will be interesting to junior high 
school students. The authors are jour- 
nalists, rather than historians, and they 
have a keen eye for the human itterest 
angle. We learn that in Washington's 
account books there were such entries 
as “10 shillings worth of toys,” “6 little 
books for children learning to read,” 
“a box of gingerbread toys and sugar 
images or comfits.” In a sketch which 
indicates Warren G. Harding's serious 
shortcomings as a President, we find 
that in his 35 years of ownership of the 
Marion (Ohio) Star, “he never dis- 
charged an employee or reduced a 
wage.” The tone of the vignettes is in- 
spirational, but the authors remind 
young readers that the Presidents were 
human and had their failings. 


—Howarp L. Hurwirz 
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(Around the legendary figure of Pecos 
Bill many tall tales have grown up. 
Though Peeos Bill never existed, the 
stories about him tell you something 
about the spirit of our Western pio- 
neers and the men who live in the West 
today.) 


about the time our pioneers dis- 
covered Texas. The frontier was 
wild and dangerous then. 

Why, one time 45 war-painted 
Indian chiefs whooped down on Bill's 
family. Those Indians, armed to the 
teeth, were scalp hunting. Bill's 
mother let them holler and jump 
around for a while. 

Then she decided they were too 
noisy. Out of the cabin she thundered 
~with only her broom handle. In no 
time she laid low every one of the 
chiefs. ? , 

In time Bill's father felt that Texas 
was too crowded, 

“T saw a new settler moving in to- 
day,” he said to his wife one day, 
“and only about 35 miles away. These 
parts are filling up.” 

Now Bill's mother was a genuine 
’ frontierswoman, always at the lead 
in any westward march. Naturally 
she agreed to leave. “This just isn’t 
frontier land any more,” she thought. 

“It's a shame,” she said. “Two set- 
tlers came last year, only 50 miles 
away. Now there’s another. We need 
mare room to move around.” 


BILL 1S BORN 


So. they hitched up their wagon 
and headed west to the wild Pecos 
country. That’s where Bill was born. 
What a rugged baby he was! Every 
day he ate buffalo meat, cactus, and 
bear steak. 

With either hand he could throw 
a rock at a crow and bring it down. 

One day his folks were working in 
the fields. Suddenly an angry panther 


FF stove ne say Pecos Bill was born 


PECOS BILL- 


stalked into the cabin: Bill, about six 
months old, was alone. Far off in the 
field Bill's folks heard the panther 
roar. 

“It's a shame we're so far off,” they 
said sadly. “Now there’s no time to 
save the panther’s life.” 

Sure enough, they were right. 
When they came home, there was 
Bill sitting on a new panther carpet 
and eating a panther bone. He had 
tackled that panther alone. Of course, 
Bill's mother was angry. She didn’t 
want Bill eating panther bétween 
meals. 

Bill's folks decided to move farther 


west. One night Bill fell out of the 
wagon. No one missed him, in the 
family of 20, until much later. One 
day his mother was making his usual 
20 dozen breakfast flapjacks. She 
knew Bill was gone when she found 
his 20 dozen flapjacks left over. 

Meanwhile Bill had been found by 
a band of wild coyotes. They took a 
liking to him. So for 10 years he 
romped around with them. He howled 
at the moon, chased deer and buffalo 
till they dropped dead. He became 
the speediest runner ever. He could 
race six miles in 34 seconds. And he 
could speak every known animal and 
bird language. 

Bill grew up thinking he was a 
coyote. One day, when he was 12, 
Bill met a cowboy. At that time Bill 
was 1,300 coyote paws tall. 


NOT A COYOTE? 


“You're sure a big man,” said the 


cowboy, whose name was Curly Joe. 

“I'm not a man,” Bill answered, 
“I'm a coyote.” 

“You're a man if I ever saw one,” 
said Curly Joe. 

“I've got fleas and I howl,” Bill 
said. “I'm a coyote.” 

“Fleas don’t mean a thing,” Curly 
Joe arswered. “Everyone west of the 
Pecos has fieas, And all Texans how].” 

“I'm a coyote,” insisted Bill. 

“How can you be a coyote?” asked 
Curly Joe. “You don’t have fur. And 
where’s your tail?” 

Bill reached around for his tail. 
Of course, it wasn’t there—not even 
a stub. Soon Curly Joe convinced Bill 
he was a man. Bill made up his mind 
to leave the coyotes. “If I’m a man,” 
thought Bill, “well, then I'll act like 


a man. 

And he did. , 

Bill took to being a cowboy like a 
bear takes to honey. At one ranch 
Bill asked who was the ranch boss. 
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Greatest Cowboy Ever 


Out stepped a cowboy more than 
eight feet tall. He had seven pistols 
and nine knives on his belt. He had 
muscles larger than his 10-gallon hat. 

“Stranger,” he said, bowing to 
Bill, “I was boss—but now you be.” 

Bill took over all right. Not only at 
that ranch but all over the West. 
Every morning he killed 12 rustlers 
just to keep himself in trim. He be- 
came the sheriff of the frontier. 

Pretty soon Bill invented just about 
everything cowboys needed—chaps, 
six-guns, branding irons, cowboy 
songs, rodeos, the roundup, barbed 
wire, and roping. 

You know what the old way was 
of roping a wild animal? 

A cowboy would set a loop of rope 
on the ground. He’d throw bait in the 
loop. Then he'd sit behind a tree 
hoping a wild steer would step inside 
the loop. Sometimes nothing would 
happen for weeks. That cowboy 
would just sit there and wait and 
whittle. 


BILL INVENTS THE LARIAT 


So Bill put an end to all that by 
inventing the lariat. 

His own lariat was as long as the 
equator. Some cowboys don’t believe 
it was, though. They say Bill's, lariat 
was four feet shorter than the equator. 
But all agreed he could rope any- 
thing from here to China. 

Horsewhips were Bill’s invention, 
too. This idea came to him in an odd 
way. It happened when a 10-foot 
rattlesnake struck at him. 

“You asked for it,” Bill said. “We'll 
fight it out. Just so’s this is a fair 
fight, I'll give you the first three 
bites.” 

That snake bit once, then it bit 
again even deeper. In its third bite it 
let fly all its poison. Bill just squeezed 
the snake’s head between his arm 
muscles, 

Quickly, the snake yelled, “Uncle.” 
Bill rolled it into a loop and wheeled 
it along, thinking what a fine horse- 
whip it would make. 

Bill was right, too. For just then, 
the king of the wowsers jumped on 
Bill from a cliff. A wowser was a 


cross between a grizzly bear and 
mountain lion, but 10 times as large. 
They fought for hours on end. Bill 
pulled out all the wowser’s fur. Why, 
there was so much fur flying that 
cowboys thought sure they saw a 
total eclipse of the sun. 
Suddenly Bill jumped on the wow- 
ser. It arched its back 27 feet. 
“Yippee!” shouted Bill, the first 
time this cowboy word was ever used. 
Soon Bill saddled the wowser, 
mounted it again, and cracked his 
rattlesnake whip. The wowser sped 
off fast as a wink. Bill rode it around 
several mountain ranges without 
stopping. 


BILL RIDES A CYCLONE 


There just wasn’t anything Pecos 
Bill couldn't ride. Once he even tried 
a cyclone. It bore down on him like 
a mad giant. Calmly Bill roped it 
with his lariat. Then he disappeared 
from view. 

The cyclone swept across all Texas 
trying to throw Bill. He stayed on. 
He used some of the cyclone’s light- 
ning to comb his hair. Finally, over 
Arizona, the cyclone decided to rain 
out from under Bill. 

It let loose so much rain then that 
the Grund Canyon ‘was formed. Bill 
jumped from the cyclone and landed 
in California. The spot where he fell 
is now Death Valley. 


SUE GETS BOUNCED 


Of course, Pecos Bill's favorite rides 
were on his creamy-white mustang, 
Widow-Maker. Bill fed Widow- 
Maker dynamite and other explo- 
sives. Widow-Maker was so wild it 
could flip a rider to the moon. 

That's exactly what Widow-Maker 
did on Bill’s wedding day. 

Bill was about to marry Slue-Foot 
Sue, a pretty girl who wanted to ride 
Widow-Maker. But Bill had promised 
his horse he’d let no other rider sit 
in his saddle. 

Slue-Foot Sue was all dressed up 
on’ the wedding day. She wore a 
white satin dress with a long train of 
lace. Her dress was draped over a 


large bustle made of spring steel 
wire. Bustles were the fashion in 
those days. 

Sue’s being dressed up didn’t stop 
her from trying to ride Widow- 


Maker. But no sooner had she 
mounted him than he bucked wildly. 
Sue flew so high she had to duck 
to keep from hitting the moon. 

Then down she came like a meteor. 
Poor Sue—she landed on her spring 
bustle. Up she flew again. For days 
and nights she bounced up and down 
on that spring bustle. Finally Bill was 
able to lasso her. The wedding was 
called eff while Sue rested up. 

After that Pecos Bill and Widow- 
Maker roamed far and wide. To- 
gether they had many miore adven- 
tures while Bill helped build up the 
West. 

Pecos Bill loved the West—its huge 
mountains, vast ranges, rich soil, and 
beautiful sky. He encouraged new 
settlers to brave the frontier and 
work the land. 

, Cowboys still love to gather around 
the chuck wagon and tell of Pecos 
Bill's feats. Some say he'll always go 
on protecting our land. 
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Johnny Appleseed 


(Johnny Appleseed’s real name was 
Jonathan Cha Born in New 
Bageee in 1774, he planted apple 

seeds across our land for 46 years. He 
died in 1845. Johnny Appleseed was a 
beloved name among our 
They delighted in telling many stories 
—some true, some t him. 
These stories, some of which are told 
below, make up an important part of 
American folklore.) ~~ 


trees long before he could walk. 
Every spring day he'd baw] and 
kick unless his mother brought him 
a sprig of sweet-smelling apple blos- 
soms. Then he’d hush up and smile. 
As Johnny grew up, his mothér de- 
cided he was spending too much 
time mooning over apple blossoms, 
apple trees, and apples. 
“You've got to enjoy animals, 
birds, and plants,” she said. 


Jivcets Appleseed loved apple 


So they'd wander through the 


woods making friends with chip- 
munks, deer, possums, owls, spar- 
rows. Johnny especially liked plants 
that could be used for making medi- 
cine — catnip, hoarhound, penny- 
royal, ginseng. 

He'd feed a sick animal medicine 
he made from these plants. Soon it 
would be up and around scamper- 
ing through the woods on all fours. 

Johnny knew all there was to know 
about flowers and trees. But apple 
trees always remained his favorites. 


JOHNNY MOVES WEST 


“Now you take an apple tree and 
put it alongside any other tree,” he'd 
explain, “ahd what do you find? 
Well, you find there’s no fruit tree 
that lives so long and still gives fruit. 
It will bring good apples for 150 
years. And apple trees have got the 
handsomest, sweetest smelling blos- 
soms of any fruit tree.” 

One day Johnny heard tell of our 
pioneers moving westward. Johnny 
made up his mind to become a pio- 
neer, too. He méved on to Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, which was a 
“western town” in those days. 

There Johnny started a beautiful 
apple orchard. He also kept bees. 
But he gave their honey away free. 


“The bees never charge me for 
their honey,” Johnny would say. 
“So why should I charge for it?” 

In time Pittsburgh became the 
starting point for pioneers moving 
farther west into the Ohio Valley. 

Passing pioneers asked Johnny for 
food, clothing, or water. He couldn't 
supply them all. So Johnny decided 
to give the pioneers free apple seeds. 
This plan excited him. He dreamed 
of seeing bountiful apple orchards 
stretched across our land. 

After a while Johnny ran out of 
his own appleseeds. He visited his 
neighbors, told them of his plan, and 
asked if he might have their apple- 
seeds. His neighbors thought he was 
crazy, but they let Johnny gather 
seeds from the crushed apples in 
their cider mills. 

All winter Johnny would pick out 
the seeds carefully and store them 
in small deerskin bags. Then in 
spring he'd give away the bags of 
seeds to pioneers trekking westward. 

For 12 years in Pittsburgh, Johnny 
was happy giving away bags of ap- 
ple seeds and dreaming his dream of 


American orchards. Then one day a - 


frown crossed his face. 

“What about the young trees?” he 
thought. “Who'll know how to take 
care of the weak ones?” 


The answer came to Johnny in a 
flash. “I will,” he shouted. “Johnny 
Appleseed will prune the saplings 
and plant more apple seeds. America 
shall have her orchards!” 

So Johnny left Pittsburgh. He car- 
ried a large deerskin bag of seeds 
with him. When he'd find a plot of 
land with good rich loam, he'd 
clear away the underbrush and plant 
his seeds. Then he'd build a stick 
fence to protect the first tender 
shoots from nibbling animals. 

Whenever Johnny ran out of seeds 
he'd turn back to the Pennsylvania 
cider mills for more. Then he’d head 


-west again. In 46 years Johnny trav- 


eled hundreds of thousands of miles 
traveling back and forth from Penn- 
sylvania to Ohio, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana. 


COOKED IN HIS HAT 


Johnny never asked any pay for 
his work. All he wanted was a little 
food, or sometimes a place to spend 
the night. He never worried about 
money. 

“Money?” he'd say, snapping his 
fingers, “that for money.” 

So Johnny never wore fancy 
clothes. Instead of a shirt he wore an 
old coffee sack with holes cut out for 
his head and armis. His pants were 
short and shredded at the bottoms. 
Usually he hiked barefooted. 

For a hat, Johnny wore a tin pan. 
He'd use the pan to cook cornmeal 
mush. He also ate berries, roots, and, 
of course, apple sauce. 

Johnny had bright, gray eyes, a 
long white beard, and flowing white 
hair. 

He always slept outdoors, in hol- 
low logs or the crook of a tree. 

Our pioneers always welcomed 
Johnny. He'd bring gifts for their 
children and read Bible stories to the 
grownups, especially the stories tell- 
ing about animals. 

You know, Johnny even loved in- 
sects. One evening near a stream he 
started his supper fire. The bright 
flames prone: 3 gnats. Some flew 
into the flames and were scorched. 
Johnny put out the fire to stop killing 
the gnats. He ate only a few berries - 
for supper. 

Johnny didn’t stay with any one 
pioneer family long. Soon he'd be 
on the go, planting his seeds. 

In time many of Johnny's seeds 
grew into magnificent orchards. And 
today we enjdy the fruits of Johnny's © 
hard and patient work. 
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(Sacajawea was a Shoshone Indian. 
Captured by Indians of an enemy tribe, 
she was sold as a slave to a French fur 
trader, who married her. In 1805 they 
joined the Lewis and Clark expedition 
as guides, The story below about Saca- 
jawea is true. The expedition, which 
took place during 1804-1806, explored 
about 2,000 miles of wilderness, plains, 
and mountains from Missouri to the 


Pacifie Ocean.) 


HE great Rocky Mountains 
F spread across the sunlit horizon. 

“This is the land of the Shos- 
hones,” Sacajawea said to Captains 
Lewis and Clark. “Here my people 
have lived for years.” 

“And here the Missouri River is 
getting too shallow for our boats,” 
Lewis said. “We must soon find the 
chief of the Shoshones and obtain 
horses if we are to reach the Rockies 
and cross them.” 


HAD REACHED MONTANA 


_ It was mid-summer of 1805. The 

Lewis and Clark expedition had 
reached what is now western Mon- 
tana. The expeditiorm had covered 
1,700 miles by boat since leaving St. 
Charles, Missouri, in the spring of 
1804. Ahead lay 400 miles of wilder- 
ness and hardship. 

But without horses the expedition 
would be halted at Three Forks, 
where three rivers meet to form the 
Missouri. 

Sacajawea leaned wearily against a 
rock. Her six-month-old son, strapped 
across her back, felt heavy. Saca- 
jawea and her husband had joined 
the expedition four months before. 
Thin and pale, she yearned for a 
rest. Yet never once had she com- 
plained during the long journey. 

“Here is where the Shoshones were 
camped when the Minnetarees and 
Knife Indians attacked one day years 
ago,” she related to the captains. “I 
was but a young girl and was taken 


prisoner. Soon we shall come upon 
Shoshones.” 

Sacajawea became silent, thinking 
of her parents and relatives. She had 
little hope of ever seeing any of 
them alive again. 

The next morning Captain Lewis 
decided to explore with an advance 
party. He said he would send for the 
rest of the expedition if he found 
horses. 

That day his party came upon the 
Shoshone camp. 

There Captain Lewis met the Sho- 
shone chief. They could not under- 
stand eachother, so the captain sent 
back for Sacajawea and the_rest of 
the expedition. Sacajawea cried with 
joy at seeing Shoshones once again. 
Anxious!y she looked about for mem- 
bers of her own family. She feund 
none. 

The chief invited the 32 members 
of the expedition to smoke a peace 
pipe at his council circle, a huge 
circle of willow trees. Buffalo hides 
hung from the trees. The floor was 
covered with green branches and 
antelope skins. The men filed in and 
sat on the floor. 

Sacajawea remained outside, 
downcast at not finding her family. 
The captains.saw that the chief was 
ready to talk to them. They sent for 
Sacajawea to translate for them. She 
entered the circle and sat next to the 
captains. 

Suddenly she leaped to ‘her feet, 
ran to the chief, and threw her arms 
around his neck. Tears streamed 
down her thin face. 

“My brother!” she cried. “My 
brother!” 

The chief embraced Sacajawea. 
Then he promised to supply the ex- 
pedition with horses. The captains 
gave him many gifts. 

The chief kept the gifts but de- 


cided to break his promise. He want- 
ed the horses for himself. He planned 
to break camp and slip away with 
the horses—leaving the expedition 
stranded. 

Sacajawea heard of the plan. She 
knew that without horses the expedi- 
tion could not move onward. The 
captains should be warned. 

But could she turn against her 
own brother? 

As evening fell she made up her 
mind. Sacajawea went to Captain 
Lewis and told him of the chief's 
plan. 

The captain entered the thief’s 
tent. “Are you a man of honor to 
desert us after accepting our gifts 
and promising to see us off safely?” 
Captain Lewis asked. 

Sacajawea translated his question, 
The chief stared at the ground. Then 
he lifted his eyes. 

“I have done wrong,” he said. “I 
will keep my promise. You shall have 
your horses.” 

Captain Lewis smiled, then turned 
to Sacajawea. 

“Your loyalty has saved our expe- 
dition,” he said quietly. 


OPENING THE NORTHWEST 


Sacajawea helped lead the way 
across snowy mountain passes and 
trails she had known as a child. 
After crossing the Rockies, the men 
of the expedition hollowed large logs 
for canoes and sped down the Co- 
lumbia River to its mouth in the 
Pacific. 

After a winter there, the expedi- 
tio headed eastward. When it 
reached the Shoshones again, Saca- 
jawea, her son, and her husband 
stayed behind. The expedition con- 
tinued down the broad Missouri 
River and reached St. Louis—the end 
of its long journey. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition 
opened néw opportunities for Amer- 
icans in the great Pacific Northwest. 
And Sacajawea, the loyal Indian 
guide, became an honored name 
among Americans. 
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(David Crockett was born in Tennes- 
see’s Nolachucky River Valley on August 
17, 1786. He was an expert woodsman 
and hunter. He died om March 6, 1836, 
while helping to defend the Alamo in 
Texas. Known fot his sense of humor, 
he told many funny and tall tales about 
himself and his adventures. In time, he 
beeame a favorite American folklore 
hero.) 


AVY CROCKETT was the largest 

baby ever born in our United 
States. He weighed 200 pounds and 
14 ounces. His cradle was a snap- 
ping turtle’s shell about 12 feet long, 

One morning Davy jumped out of 
his cradle and shouted: 

“I'm Davy Crockett. I'm half horse 
and half alligator, with a touch of 
snapping turtle. I can wade the Mis- 
sissippi and leap the Ohio. I can 
dive deeper, stay under water long- 
er, and come up drier than any man, 
I can hug a bear too close for com- 
fort and whip my weight in wildcats. 
I can out-eat, out-sleep, out-fight, 
out-shoot, out-run, out-jump, out- 
talk, aut-dance any man.” 


A CRACK SHOT 


From then on, Davy roamed ev- 
erywhere searching for adventure. 
He traveled by alligator or floated 
on a log, paddling with an old horn 
spoon. He wore a buckskin hunting 
suit, moccasins, and & foxskin cap. 

Davy, of course, was a crack shot. 
He called his flintlock rifle Betsey. 
Davy loved Betsey like a cowboy 
loves his horse. 

One day Davy saw 2 sweet-gum 
tree 400 yards away. Now, Davy 
had remarkable eyesight. He spotted 
a tiny leaf growing on the tree. He 
also saw a fly sleeping on the leaf, 
and a flea, squinting with its left 
eye, resting on the fly. As a practice 
shot, Davy fired Betsey and clipped 
the leaf off the tree without harming 
the fly or the flea. 

His shooting reputation spread 
fast and far. Another time Davy saw 
a gray, ring-tailed raccoon perched 
on a high branch. Slowly and care- 
fully he took aim. Suddenly the. rac- 
coon lifted its paw. 

“Are you Davy Crockett?” it 
asked. 

“You're as right as ever you'll be,” 
answered Davy. 

“Then,” went on the raccoon, 
“don’t trouble to fire Betsey. I'll come 
down without another word.” 

The racoon slid down the tree. 

“I consider myself shot,” it said 
sadly. 





Crockett 


Davy smiled at this compliment 
and let the raccoon off safely. Davy 
made friends with many birds and 
animals. He could imitate every an- 
imal and bird call. 


CRR-CK-TT SYMPHONY 


In the 1820s Davy’s animal and 
bird friends helped get hira elected 
to Congress. Davy’s rival was rich 
and educated and liked to make 
long-winded speeches, So whenever 
he spoke the animals and birds, and 
even bullfrogs, gathered around 
him. 

They'd all croak, cluck, sing, 
squawk, or growl, *Crr-ck-tt, Crr- 
ck-tt, » Cfr-ck-tt.”. People wouldn't 
listen to Davy’s rival but would sit 
back to enjoy the “Crr-ck-tt” sym- 
phony. Then they all voted for Davy 
Crockett. . 

Yes, sir, Davy had a way with ani- 
mals, Why, once he tamed a timber 
wolf so that if any of Davy’s family 
had colds, that wolf would shiver 
and sneeze for all of them. 

About this time Davy met Sally 


Ann Thunder Ann Whirlwind, a 
pretty girl with cornsilk smooth hair 
and bright blue eyes. She could grind 
meal, churn butter, make linsey 
cloth, tan leather, sew clothing, and 
cook meals faster than any woman. 
She could dance faster and longer 
than any girl in the world; she could 
dance a hole through an oak floor. 

Davy fell in love with her. 

But Sally Ann had vowed she 
would only marry the man who could 
out-dance her. Of course that vow 
didn’t worry Davy. 

“Td like to dance with yay,” Davy 
said to Sally Ann one day. 

“There’s no man alive can dance 
her down,” said her father, taking 
out his hemlock fiddle and playing a 
tune. 


DANCED HER DOWN 


“Look out Sally Ann Thunder Ann 
Whirlwind,” Davy shouted. “I’m the 
man who's going to dance you down. 
Are you ready?” 

“Ready and raring to go,” an- 
swered Sally Ann. 

They whirled, spun, and hopped. 
They danced so fast they couldn't 
be seen. Soon Sally Ann missed one 
step, then another. Finally she sank 
to the ground. 

“Davy Crockett, you danced me 
down,” she said. “I choose you for 
my everloving husband.” 

Sally Ann was proud of Davy, 
especially the time he saved the 
United States from the Big Comet. 
It was a fearsome looking comet— 
red, blue, yellow, and green. It was 
headime straight for our land. So 
Davy climbed the Appalachian 
Mountains, grabbed the comet by 
the tail, and swung it around his 
head seven times. Then Davy let the 
comet go and it swooshed out of 
sight. It was never seen again. 

After that Davy became restless 
and decided to leave for Texas where 
there was a war starting up. Davy’s 
motto in life was: “Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead.” 

One day he told-Sally Ann of his 
plans to leave for Texas. 

“Are you sure you're right?” asked 
Sally Ann. 

“I'm sure I'm right.” 

“Then GO AHEAD,” said Sally 
Ann. 

Davy died in Texas helping to de- 
fend the Alamo. And the last words 
he wrote in his diary were: 

“Liberty and Independence for- 
ever.” 





(From Maine to California, Paul 
Bunyan is our best-known tall-tale 
hero. Thousands of stories have been 
told about him and his lumberjacks 
and how they helped build up the U.S.) 


AUL BUNYAN became the 
world’s greatest lumberjack with 


the help of Babe, the blue ox. Babe ~ 


could pull anything that had two 
ends. 

When Paul was a boy, he decided 
to cut down trees all across the U. S. 
to make room for our settlers. He 
started his first logging camp in 
Maine during the Winter of the Blue 
Snow, the year he found Babe. 

It was so cold that winter every- 
thing turned blue—even the snow. 
And when snow hit the ground, it 
turned even bluer. 

Birds got all mixed up and thought 
the ground was the sky. Paul found 
many half-frozen birds flapping their 
wings in the snow. They thought 
they were still flying. The color never 
did fadé from jay birds—and to this 
day they're all bluejays. Paul’s cows 
gave blue milk. 

Day after day and night after 
night the blue snow swirled down. 
And the more it snowed, the colder 
it got. Words froze in Paul's mouth. 
He had to pull his words out with 
pliers when he spoke. One lumber- 
jack who liked to talk a lot almost 
choked to death on his frozen words. 


TUCK THEM IN 


To keep warm, the lumberjacks 
grew long beards and blanketed 
themselves from chin to toe. Soon 
they were tripping over each other's 
beards all day long. So Paul made a 
new camp rule: Any man with a 
beard over six feet long had to keep 
it tucked neatly inside his boots. 

But the beards didn’t protect the 
lumberjacks from the invisible frost- 
biters. These were small, snake-like 
creatures which attacked toes and 
fingers. Every one of Paul’s men was 
badly frostbitten during the Winter 
of the Blue Snow. 

One day after the snow stopped 
falling, Paul left his cabin to search 
for firewood. Near the cdbin he 
found a shivering newborn ox. It had 
a bright blue hide and long blue 
hait from lying in the snow. Paul 
carried it to his fireplace, nursed it 
back to health, and named it Babe. 

Babe grew so fast that by spring 
there wasn’t room for him in the 


Paul Bunyan 


cabin. “I'll build a large barn for 
Babe,” Paul said one morning. 

The next morning the barn had 
disappeared along with Babe. After 
hunting high and low, Paul found 
Babe eating grass in the nearby val- 
ley—with the barn on his back. Babe 
had outgrown the barn overnight! 

Babe had a tremendous appetite. 
Every day he ate four tons of grain 
and two tons of hay, topped off with 
three wagonloads of turnips. 

No one ever did find out Babe’s 
real size when he was full-grown. 
Lumberjacks say Babe was so large 
he measured about 42 axe-handles 
between the eyes alone. Babe was 
so long that Paul Bunyan used an 
extra powerful telescope to see his 
whole body at the same time. 

Whenever Babe had to be shod, 
Paul opened a new iron ore mine at 
the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 
Why, Paul’s blacksmith would sink 
knee-deep into solid rock while car- 
rying one of Babe's shoes! 

Without any trouble, Babe could 
haul 640 acres of timber at one time— 
more than all Paul's many crews 
could haul together. After each haul, 
Babe received an 800-pound lump of 
sugar as a treat. 

Together, Paul and Babe brought 
down the big pine trees of Maine. 
Paul cleared a forest a day, then 
sawed the trees into ‘logs. Babe 
dragged the logs to rivers where 
lumberjack crews moved therh to the 
sawmills on the Atlantic coast. 
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Soon Paul and Babe pushed west- 
ward to clear other forest land. And 
what a colorful pair they were—Babe 
in shiny blue and Paul wearing a red 
cap, yellow muffler, orange and pur- 
ple lumberjacket, brown pants, 
green wool socks, white gloves, and 
black boots. 

But for a while, Paul had trouble 
clearing our western states. They had 
too many twisting reads that zig- 
zagged through the forests. One road 
in Wisconsin was so crooked it 
wound into four figure 8's, nine 3’s, 


four S's, and every other letter in the 
alphabet. 


STRAIGHTENING THE ROADS 


“With Babe's help, I'll straighten 
out this road and all others,” Paul- 
shouted. “Then they won't slow 
down our work.” 

Paul tied one end of the road to a 
large stump and hitched Babe to the 
other end with a logging chain. Then 
he told Babe to pull hard. Babe dug 
his huge hoofs into the ground. With 
all his might, Babe pulled and 
strained. In no time that road was as 
straight as a spike. 

From then on, Paul and Babe had 
an easy time clearing the land and 
hauling logs. And they still stride 
through our forests today. 

If you don’t believe that’s so, ask 
any lumberjack. He'll tell you many 
tales about Paul Bunyan and Babe— 
and how they lend a hand and a haul 
when there’s logging to be done. 








(In the early 1800s many westward- 
bound pioneers loaded their belongings 
and livestock on flatboats and drifted 
down the Ohio and Mississippi -rivers 
to new settlements. One such pioneer 
was boastful Mike Fink, a rough and 
ready river pilot. To amuse themselves 
during their journeys, pioneers told 
many tall tales about Mike Fink's 
adventures. ) 


“So it's Westward Ho 
And away we go 
To settle on the banks 
Of the O-hi-o.” 


Strong Mike Fink sang out these 
words early one summer morning in 
1801 aboard his flatboat. It was a 
long raft-like barge with a flat bot- 
tom and square ends. 

Mike was about to leave Pitts- 
burgh, his home town, with a band 
of pioneers heading for Ohio and 
points west. 

“Stand to your poles and set off!” 
he roared. 

This was an order for his crew to 
push their long poles to the bottom 
of the Allegheny River and start the 
flatboat moving. 

Borne by the currents, it floated 
down the Allegheny into the Ohio. 
As the morning wore on, Mike be- 
came restless. He reached for his 
six-foot-long .45 caliber flintlock rifle. 

“T'll pass time with some practice 
shots,” he said. 

-All the pioneers turned toward 


Mike, greatest marksman of his day. 
At 100 yards he could hit a nail on 
the head and drive it into a tree. 
At 200 yards, in the dark of night, 
he could “snuff a eandle”—make its 
flame flicker and then go out. Once, 
at 300 yards, he shot a comb out of 
a woman’s hair without stirring one 
of her locks. 


STRAIGHT-TAILED PIGS 


Far off on the banks of the Ohio, 
Mike noticed a dozen young pigs 
with curly tails. 

“The pigs*make a fine target,” he 
shouted. “T'll shoot the curls off each 
pig's tail.” 

As the flatboat drifted downstream 
Mike fired rapidly, nipping off every 
curl. For days he practiced shoot- 
ing this way. And today there’s a 
breed of straight-tailed pigs in Ohio. 
Some people say they're descendants 
of the pigs Mike shot at in 1801. 

Weeks later all the pioneers had 
left the flatboat. Many had asked 
Mike to join their settlements but he 
always refused. _ 

“Pioneers are also needed to man 
and pilot riverboats—strong, hard- 
working pioneers,” he'd explain. 
“And I'm a strong man.” 

The pioneers knew that was true, 
too, Why, Mike could start an earth- 


quake just by stamping around. And . 


when he sneezed hard, there’d be a 
hurricane slashing over the land. 


“Tm, a roaring ripsnorter chock- 
full of strength,” Mike would often 
boast. “I can wrestle a buffalo, chew 
off a bear's ear, scratch my head 
with lightning. I strike a blow like 
a falling oak. And every time I swing 
my ax in a forest I let in an acre 
of sunshine.” 

So Mike Fink worked hard on 
river boats, moving pioneers and 
their supplies westward. His boats 
also brought grain, livestock, cloth- 
ing, and other goods from Pittsburgh 
as far as New Orleans, La. 

At a pioneer settlement Mike met 
Peg, a beautiful young girl. He saw 
Peg often and soon asked her to be 
his wife. One warm afternoon she 
invited Mike to visit her house and 
meet her family. 

As Mike neared Peg’s house that 
day he passed a cool creek and de- 
cided to take a dip. Just as he 
stripped down to his red flannel un- 
derwear, a bull rushed at him and 
just’ missed Mike with its sharp 
horns. As the bull charged by, Mike 
grabbed its tail. 

“Tll be safer behind the bull than 
in front of it,” he said. 


ARRIVING IN STYLE 


Mike planned to hang on until the 
bull became tired. The bull dragged 
Mike toward Peg’s house. Two of 
her dogs rushed out at him barking 
loudly. 

Suddenly the bull switched its tail, 
swinging Mike into the air. His head 
went right through a hornet’s nest 
hanging from a branch. Then the 
angry bull, still dragging Mike, 
headed for Peg’s front door. Just 
about that time, Peg was raving to 
her family about Mike. 

“I think he’s coming now,” she 
said, opening the front door. 

What a sight she beheld! 

There sat Mike Fink in his red 
underwear hanging on the tail of a 
bellowing bull—while a swarm of 
hornets buzzed around his head and 
two ddgs yapped at his feet! 

Peg was so embarrassed she 
slammed the door and refused to 
talk to Mike again. He returned to 
his flatboats and his true love—the 
beautiful Ohio, In the 1820s steam- 
boats replaced flatboats and took 
over river commerce. Mike became 
a fur trapper and hunter in the Far 
West for the rest of his days. 

But to this day he is known as the 
king of America’s riverboat men. — 





John McLoughlin 


HE kindness of a Canadian-born 

doctor helped bring about the 
settlement of our Pacific Northwest 
in the 1840s. He was John Mc- 
Loughlin, who is known as “The 
Father of Oregon.” 

Dr. McLoughlin worked fér Bri- 
tain’s Hudson’s Bay Company which 
owned fur-trading posts in Canada 
and in the unsettled Oregon Terri- 
tory. The territory, an area of 400,- 
000 square miles, was made up of 
what is now Oregon, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, parts of Montana, Wyoming, 
and western Canada. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company hired - 


Dr. McLoughlin to take charge of 
its fur trade in the vast Oregon Ter- 
ritory. His job was to start new 
fur-trading posts and build up the 
company’s business. 

Dr. McLoughlin, then 40 years 
old, was a hard worker. Six-feet- 
four-inches tall, he had blue eyes, 
and long white hair which hung 
down to his broad shoulders. In- 
dians of the territory called him 
“The White-Headed Eagle” and 
“The Great White Chief.” 

In 1825 the doctor ordered his 
workers to build Fort Vancouver 
on the north bank of the Columbia 
River, near the mouth of the Wil- 
lamette River..The fort served as 
headquarters for fur-trading posts. 


FARM SUPPLIES FOOD 


Dr. McLoughlin sent out hun- 
dreds of fur trappers to all parts 
of the territory. When the trappers 
returned with their furs, these were 
shipped to Britain. 

Near the fort, the doctor started a 
large farm. Its rich soil yielded 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, peas, 
turnips, pumpkins. It was stocked 
with cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and 
hogs. The farm supplied food for 
the fort and the company’s fur 
trappers deep in the wilderness. 

Soon the Oregon Territory be- 
came the company’s most valuable 
region in North America. Every year 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of furs*were shipped from it. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company 
wanted to keep rival fur traders out 
of the territory. But thé company 
did not have the right to keep out 
U. S. fur trappers and settlers, for 
the U. S. and Britain had signed a 


. treaty opening the territory to citi- 


zens of both nations. 

In the 1830s some U. S. traders 
and settlers pushed on to the Wil- 
lamette Valley. They visited Fort 
Vancouver to get supplies. All were 
warmly welcomed by Dr. McLough- 
lin, who would not turn down any 
person seeking food and shelter. 

An early U. S. trader described 
his visit to the fort this way: 

“The bell rings for dinner, and 
Dr. McLoughlin directs us to our 
places. He gives thanks to God, and 
we sit down. Then we are: served 
ham, mutton, roast beef, baked sal- 
mon, vegetables, bread, fruit.” 

By 1842 there were several small 
U. S. settlements in the Willamette 
Valley. In the next few years, thou- 
sands more settlers arrived. And Dr. 
McLoughlin helped many of the set- 
tlers by giving them food and seed 
and lending them equipment. 
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By 1845 the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was very angry because Dr. 
McLoughlin was helping U. S. set- 
tlers. Company officials accused him 
of weakening the company’s power; 
they said he was keeping the com- 
pany from controlling the fur trade. 
They said he was letting in so many 
U. S. settlers that they soon would 
outnumber the British—-and claim 
the Oregon Territory. 

“I did not invite them to come,” 
Dr. McLoughlin told the officials. 
“But come they did—covered with 
dust, worn out, hungry, sick after 
their. long travels. They needed 
food, clothing, seed, tools.” 


THE DOCTOR STANDS FAST 


“What right had you to give them 
supplies, feed their hungry, care for 
their sick, and lend them equip- 
ment?” asked the officials. 

“The Bible tells me that if my 
enemy is hungry I must feed him, 
and if he is naked I must clothe him. 
But U. S. settlers are not my enemy. 
I know God did not want me to do 
less for them than for my enemies, 

“The U. S. settlers have the same 
right to come that I have to be here. 
What: would you have me do? 
Would you have me turn a cold 
shoulder to the needs of my fellow 
men?” 

The officials had one answer: 
“Starve or drive out every U. §&. 
settler in the Oregon Territory.” 

“Then, gentlemen, if that is your 


‘final ‘answer, I will serve you no 
. longer,” replied Dr. McLoughlin. 


He resigned from the company 
and moved to Oregon City. There — 
he made up his mind to become a 
citizen of the United States, 

In 1846 a treaty with Britain 
gave the United States possession 
cf the Oregon Territory, up to what 
is now the border of western Can- 
ada. Dr. McLoughlin became a U. S. 
citizen in 1851. He died in 1857, 
at the age of 63. 

Oregon became a state of the 
Union ,in 1859, Washington and 
Montana in 1889, and Idaho and 
Wyoming in 1890, 
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(U. 8. seamen have spun many yarns 
about Alfred Bulltop Stormalong. He 
has been their favorite talltale hero 
ever sinee the days of the famous Clip- 
per ships and whale boats in the 1800s.) 


TORMALONG sailed the seven 

seas in the days of wooden ships 
and iron men. He stood five fathoms 
(about 30 feet) tall. His eyes were 
as blue as the sea, his hair as black 
as a stormy midnight. 

From the day he was born, Storm- 
along loved the smell of the sea. He 
had salt water in his veins and his 
cradle was the hold of a whaling 
boat. He grew fast and by the time 
he was 10 years old he had made six 
long voyages as a cabin boy. 

Travel and adventure pleased 
Stormalong no end. And he liked 
eating. 

Every day he drank whale soup 
out of a Cape Cod dory. He ate 
whale steak sandwiches, served to 
him in wheelbarrows. Shark stew 
was his favorite dish. He could eat 
three sharks at one meal. Then he'd 
drink a vat of Maine cider through 
a long fire hose. After each meal 
he'd rest on deck and pick his teeth 
with an 18-foot oar, 


KNOTTY OCTOPUS 


Stormalong’s first job as a sailor 
was aboard the Silver Maid, a trim 
schooner. She took cargoes of furs 
and hides to China and returned to 
Boston with silks, spices, and tea. 


Of. course, Stormalong was” the ~ 


handiest man aboard. Other sailors 
had to climb up the rigging to furl 
the topsails. Stormalong had only to 
reach up from where he stood on 
deck. And he could steer the pilot's 
wheel with one finger in even the 
most violent storm. 

Stormalong also was the best look- 
out. He could spy +a whale when it 
was so far off that it appeared to be 
no larger than a sardine. 

One day when the Silver Maid 
was anchored, Stormalong suddenly 
sighted a school of whales. 

“There she blows,” he roared. 
“There she blows, she blows, SHE 
BLOWS.” 

“All hands forward to hoist an- 
chor!” shouted the captain. 

But the crew couldn't budge the 
anchor an inch, Stormalong stared _ 
into the water. 

“A monster octopus with 24 arms 
is holding the anchor,” he reported. 


Stormalong dived overboard to 


Stormalong — 


wrestle with the octopus. For 15 min- 
utes the sea churned and swirled 
violently as he freed the anchor. 
Then he tied each of the octopus’s 
arms into every knot he knew—a 
sheepshank, half hitch, figure of 
eight, reef-knot, and many others. 


“That octopus won't bother any ° 
ships again for a while,” Stormalong ° 


said climbing aboard. “He'll be busy 
untying those knots for years.” 

After the Silver Maid docked in 
Boston, the captain asked Storm- 
along to sign up for another voyage. 

“No thanks,” said Stormalong. “The 
Silver Maid is too small for me. I'll 
look around for a larger ship.” 

But he couldn’t find a ship targe 
enough for his size. Sadly, Storm- 
along decided to give up being a 


sailor. 


“I'll become a farmer,” he told a 
friend. “There’s not a ship large 
enough for me. I'm an able-bodied 
seaman, but I can’t get the kinks out 
of my muscles on small ships.” 

“Where will you farm?” the friend 
asked. 

“Tll carry an oar on my shoulder 
and walk inland,” Stormalong said. 
“When a landlubber asks me what 
that funny stick is on my shoulder, 
I'll. know I'm far enough inland to 
farm.” 

Stormalong traveled as far as 
Idaho. There he raised the biggest 
and best potatoes ever seen by man. 
He watered them with the sweat of 
his brow so they'd be already salted 
for cooking. He made Idaho’s soil 
so rich that if a farmer dropped: a 
nail on the ground at night it would 





grow into a crowbar by morning. 
But every day Stormalong thought 
of the sea and ships. Howling winds 
made him think of a sea storm. 
Swishing leaves sounded like the 
restless sea. Creaking branches re- 
minded him of a ship’s rigging bend- 
ing to the storm. Stormalong gave up 
farming and returned to Boston. 


BACK TO THE SEA 


“How did you like farming?” asked 
his friend. 

“I didn’t,” said Stormalong. “Noth- 
ing but green grass and trees and 
hills. Never a smell of the sea. Never 
a storm to make a man pull out all 
the best that’s in him. Nothing but 
hot sun and pushing a plow. It’s 
back to the sea for me, mate.” 

That day Stormalong saw the 
Courser, a new Clipper ship—and 
the biggest he had ever seen. Her 
lines were perfect. Her strong sails, 
pure white, hung on six huge silver 
masts. She had been built by Donald 
McKay; a famous designer of U. S. 
Clipper ships. 

The Courser was built of fir, white 
pine, and hackmatack from the 
North; yellow pine and live oak from 
the South; red pine from the Far 
West. So much wood was used in 
building the Clipper that the U. 5S, 
was short of lumber for the next two 
years. The Courser’s topsides were 
green. And from stem to stern, she 
was painted red, white, and blue. 

“That’s the ship for me,” shouted 
Stormalong, wading out to her. 

You see, the Courser was too big 
for any harbor. She haa to anchor 
far out at sea. Then small ships 
would ferry her cargo, passengers, 
and crew to the harbor. 

Aboard the Courser, Stormalong 
saw a stable with 304 Arabian 
horses. They were used by all of- 
ficers: and men on watch. Then 
Stormalong noticed that the top sec- 
tions of the six masts were fastened 
on hinges. The top séctions had to 
be lowered so that they wouldn't 
sweep the sun and moon from the 
sky. 

The Courser had a crew of 10 of- 
ficers and 1,000 sailors. Often mem- 
bers of the crew got lost on deck 
without their compasses. A sailor 
told Stormalong that the Courser's 
sails had been sewn together on the 
Sahara Desert. That was the only 
flat land area big enough for spread- 
ing out the sails: 

The captain knew Stormalong 


well. After Stormalong signed up, 
the captain said: “Stormie, you're by 
far the best sailor ever. I need a 
long rest. You take over the Courser 
—and best of luck to you.” 

So Stormalong became captain 
and soon the Courser put out to sea 
under full sail. In mid-ocean she ran 
into the worst hurricane in 200 years, 
It blew up so suddenly, Stormalong 
didn't have time to order his crew 
to man the topsail. The rigging was 
so high that Stormalong usually gave 
that order a week in advance. 

The hurricane was violent—rain 
even fell on the moon. The Courser 
scudded and lurched over the bil- 
lowy waves, and Stormalong relieved 
the 32 men at the wheel. After the 
big blow let up, Stormalong discov- 
ered that the Courser had been 
driven into the North Sea. 


SOAP THE SIDES 


“We're in for trouble,” he told the 
crew. “The North Sea isn’t big 
enough for the Courser to turn 
around in.” 

The Clipper’s only chance was to 
run through the English Channel. 
But the channel was just two inches 
wider than the big ship. 

“All hands over to soap the sidés,” 
ordered Stormalong. “Make her as 
slippery as an eel so I can squeeze 
by the channel.” 

And Stormalong did. 

But on the starboard side most 
of the soap was scraped off against 
the Dover cliffs. The cliffs were soot- 
black in those days. The soap made 
the cliffs as shiny and white as a 
whale’s belly. Ever since then they 
have been called the White Cliffs of 
Dover. 

After the Courser squeezed by the 
channel, she reached shallow waters. 
Stormalong ordered the crew to 
throw overboard all the Clipper’s 











ballast. Stormalong himself threw 
so much overboard you can still see 
the piles. of dirt. The British call 
them the Channel Islands. 

Then the Courser headed south to 
the Caribbean Sea. Another mighty 
hurricane whipped her about. At the 
wheel, Stormalong had his hands full 
keeping the Clipper from hitting any 
islands and sinking them. She missed 
Haiti by a whisker, then was driven 
smack into the Isthmus of Panama. 

About an hour later, the Courser 
was in the Pacific Ocean. She had 
smashed right through the Isthmus! 
At that time U. S. engineers were 
planning to dig a canal through the 
isthmus, Then along came the 
Courser and did it for them. 

To this day engineers take all the 
credit for the Panama Canal. But all 
sailors know Stormalong and his 
Courser dug it out. 

No sooner had the Courser run 
through the Isthmus than Stormalong 
felt a tugging at the ship. He looked 
back and saw that the whole conti- 
nent of North America was in two. 
What must have happened was that 
when the Courser shot through the 
Isthmus that way, the anchor had 
got caught on the land. 

Stormaiong was furious because 
he didn’t want the continent dragged 
over the seven seas. He gave the an- 
chor chain a jerk, pulled the conti- 
nent up to the boat, and jumped 
overboard onto the land. In no time 
he dug up the anchor. 

“I'm going to put you where you 
won't make any more trouble,” he 
shouted, “I'll keep you with me.” 

And Stormalong swallowed the 
anchor. 


END OF STORMALONG 


After that, Stormalong spent most 
of his time catching whales, He 
could throw a harpoon 758 feet. And 
the Courser was so powerful she 
could pull in the largest whale as if 
it were only a baby mackerel. 

One morning Stormalong was ex- 
tra hungry and ate six sharks for 
breakfast. That finished him. He 
died of indigestion, His sad crew 
sewed him up in the Courser’s huge 
mainsail and rolled him overboard. 

Stormalong was the greatest sea- 
man ever. His full name was Alfred 
Bulltop Stormalong. Today his ini- 
tials, A. B. S., stand for “able-bodied 
seaman.” And all U. S. seamen sign 
A. B. after their names on a ship's 
register—in honor of Stormalong, 








Febold Feboldson 


(Febold Feboldson is a legendary 
hero. He represents our early Great 
Plains settlers, who braved many hard- 
ships as they struggled to conquer the 
bleak plains. Often they cheered and 
amused themeelves with tall tales. Out 
of these grew Febold Feboldson.) 


there was 

none who could beat Febold 
Feboldson. He was the greatest sci- 
entist this side of California and the 
first scientist to do anything about 
Great Plains weather. 

Febold came from Sweden. He 
was the earliest settler west of the 
Mississippi River and he moved to 
Nebraska when its weather was the 
worst ever. 

First there was the Year of the 
Great Heat. 

Nebraska was so hot that year that 
the mercury shot right out the top 
of every thermometer. All year long 
Febold studied the sky. 

“Looks like rain tomorrow,” Fe- 
bold said to his wife one evening. 
“Nebraska will be in for trouble. 
The rain will hit the hot air and turn 
to steam. We'll have fog thicker than 
Yankee bean soup.” 

“Febold’s predictions came true. 

Rain fell hard—but never touched 
the ground. It splashed all over the 
hot air. The steam that formed 
sounded like 3,000,000 tea kettles 
hissing at once, 


ALK about scientists, 


Soon so much fog covered the 
Great Plains that settlers couldn't 
walk alone. They had to walk in 
pairs to see where they were going. 
One settler would part the fog and 
hold it open so that the other could 
walk* through. Cattle didn’t drink 
water—they'd eat fog to wet their 
insides. 


SLICING THE FOG 
Febold helped rid Nebraska of its 


fog. He sent away to London, capi- 
tal of England, for fog cutters. When 
the heavy rain pushed all the fog to 
the ground, Febold sliced the fog, 
then laid the strips end to end along 
Nebraska's dirt coads. 

Before long the fog seeped down 
into the ground. But every once in 
a while, even today, the fog seeps up 
again. That's why Nebraska's dirt 
roads get so muddy sometimes. 

Then there was the Year of the 
Petrified Snow. 

Snow was so heavy that year that 
it packed itself in layers on the 
ground. The layers of snow stayed 
packed and petrified all summer. 
The next winter more snow fell. As 
a result of all this snow, travel was 
impossible. 

The ‘48ers passing through Ne- 
braska in their rush for California’s 
gold were delayed so long that they 
became ’49ers. 


Febold’s scientific ways saved the 
"49ers from. becoming ‘SOers. He 
managed to get to Death Valley, 
California. There he loaded his 
wagon with burning hot sands from 
the deserj. The "49ers used the hot 
sand to melt the snow and warm the 
freezing air. Then they continued on 
their way, ~ 

Finally came the Year of me 
Striped Weather. 

The weather in Nebraska was 
both hot and cold at the same time. 
There'd be one mile of blistering 
heat and sunshine, then one mile of 
slashing hail. The sunshine and hail 
covered Febold’s farm. 


POPCORN BALLS 


In his valley corn field, the sun- 
shine popped the corn. The heavy 
hail washed out the syrup from 
Febold’s sugar cane fields on a hill. 
The thick syrup flowed down to the 
corn field and rolled the Popped 
corn into huge balls. 

Some of Febold’s popcorn balls 
were hundreds of feet high. 

There aren't any more popcorn 
balls left in Nebraska today. A hun- 
gry horde of grasshoppers ate every 
one of them one day in July, 1874. 

You know,-when Nebraska’s grass- 
hoppers attack the crops, they eat 
everything in sight, no matter what 
its taste or form. 

The Year the Grasshoppers Were 
Bad, the sun was blacked out for 
days on end as the "hoppers swarmed 
across Nebraska. 


FLYING FISH 


Febold fell back on science to solve 
Nebraska's grasshopper troubles that 
year. He did some experiments and 
found out that fish loved to eat "hop- 
pers. That gave Febold an idea. He 
caught some large fish in the Dismal 
River and crossed them with wild 
Canadian geest. 

Soon Febold had a flock of flying 
fish. In a week's time there were no 
more “hoppers—but Nebraska was 
covered with flying fish. 

Febold brought in timber wolves 
to catch the fish. They ate all the 
fiying fish. Still Nebraskans weren't 
happy. Those wolves, lonely for tim- 
ber, howled day and night. Febold 
planted cottonwoods to keep the 
timber wolves quiet. That’s why 
there are so many cottonwood groves’ 
scattered across Nebraska today. 

About that time, Congress gave 
Febold the job of drawiag the boun- 





Pocahontas - 


pon nn John Smith was a leader of 
the colony which settled at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1607: He often told how 
Pocahontas saved his life. Many people 
do not believe that this story really hap- 
pened, But it has been repeated so 
often it is now an American legend.) 


EAUTIFUL Pocahontas loved to 

sing, dance, hike, swim, and 
travel. She could dive for eels, pad- 
dle a canoe through the swiftest 
waters, play the reed and the tom- 
tom. 

One day Maccomac, the Wise 
One, watched the young girl as she 
turned rapid somersaults. Then he 
gave her the name Pocahontas. It 
means “she who plays the most and 
brightens all like ‘sunlight in dark- 
ness.” 

Pocahontas was the favorite daugh- 
ter of Powhatan, a fierce chief who 
ruled more than 30 tribes. 

“I am a great chief among chiefs,” 
he would say. “I am head of a fear- 
less people called by my name. All 
their land belongs to me. No man 
shall rob me of my power.” 

Often Pocahontas would tiptoe 
behind Powhatan and admire his 
every move. He would turn—and 
smile at her. But Powhatan never 
smiled at others. 

News of nearby settlers, led by 
Captain John Smith, angered the 
powerful chief. They felled his trees, 
planted his land, killed his game. 

One day when Pocahontas was 12 
years old, a band of Powhatan war- 


riors captured Captain Smith. He 
had been searching for food for his 
colony. The warriors dragged Cap- 
tain Smith to Powhatan. Hundreds 
of Indians circled around the cap- 
tain. For many, including Pocahon- 
tas, he was the first white man they 
had ever seen. 

Poeahontas studied John Smith. 
He held his head high. 

“His face is strong and handsome,” 
Pocahontas thought. 

All that day, shouting medicine 
men danced wildly around a large 
fire. Loudly they called to their an- 
cient tribal spirits to tell them about 
Captain Smith. At sundown they 
stopped. 

“The spirits say this prisoner will 
bring us much evil,” the medicine 
men told Powhatan. 

The Indian chief glared at Cap- 
tain Smith. 

“You shall die,” Powhatan said. 

He signaled to two warriors hold- 
ing heavy clubs. They pushed Cap- 
tain Smith’s head down on a huge 
rock. Then they raised their clubs. 

Pocahontas rushed forward. She 
took the captain’s head in her arms. 

“Father,” she cried, “spare him!” 

The two warriors watched Pow- 
hatan carefully. At a signal from him, 
they would bring down their clubs 
on the captain and Pocahontas. 

“Pocahontas! Pocahontas!” shouted 
the other Indians. “You would give 
your life to save a prisoner?” 


13 


Powhatan was furious. But then 
he began to admire Pocahontas’ cool 
courage. He looked at Captain Smith. 

“My brave daughter has saved 
your life,” he said. “Among our peo- 
ple a maiden can plead for a prison- 
er’s life. But you are now the prop- 
erty. of Pocahontas.” 

He ordered the two warriors to 
untie the captain. Then Pocahontas 
dressed his bruises with dry oak 
leaves. She and the captain became 
good friends. 

Soon the captain was allowed to 
return to Jamestown. One winter 
day a warrior told Pocahontas that 
the settlers of Jamestown were 
starving. She asked Powhatan for 
permission to let her and some friends 
bring corn and grain to the settlers. 

For many miles they trudged. 
through the cold woods with heavy 
baskets of food. Finally they arrived. 
And Pocahontas was so happy to see 
Captain John Smith-again, she turned 
somersaults on the ground, 





dary line between Nebraska and 
Kansas. The U. S. wanted that line 
absolutely straight. Now Febold, as 
a scientist, knew that a bumble bee 
always flies in a straight line. 

So Febold crossed bumble bees 
with eagles. Soon he had a bee as 
large and strong as an eagle. He 
hitched the husky bee to a plow and 
drew the Nebraska-Kansas line. It’s 
straight, as you can see on any map. 

Yes, Febold knew all there was to 
know about animals. His ownfirst 
pet was. the Hidebehind. Of course, 
Febold never got to see it—even 
though the Hidebehind always fol- 


lowed Febold around: You see, the 


. Hidebehind would hide behind Fe- 


bold. 

No matter how fast Febold spun 
around to see it, the Hidebehind hid 
behind Febold just as fast. Febold 
never got a chance to describe it. © 

Febold was a great hunter. One 
day Febold thought he saw a coyote 
far off in the distance. He-shot at it. 
The coyote turned out to be a cow- 
boy’s hat. The cowboy thought he 
was being attacked. He fired. 

Now Febold was a peaceful man. 
He never liked trouble. Every time 
the cowboy fired, Febold returned 


his fire. But instead of aiming at the 
cowboy, Febold aimed at the cow- 


- boy’s bullets. Each of Febold’s bul- 


lets hit the cowbey’s bullets head on. 

The cowboy’s bullets dropped to 
the ground harmlessly. Finally the 
cowboy cooled off. 

“I'm Pecos Bill,” he said, putting 
away his gun. “I’m right proud to 
meet up with a gun-shooter nearly as 
good as I am.” 

So Febold and Pecos Bill beeame 
fast friends. And Febold continued 
to work hard turning the Great Plains 
into a land of rich soil and golden 


grain. 





(In the 1500s Spain built up a vast 
empire in the New World. This empire 
was called New Spain. In Mexico, Span- 
iards heard tales of seven rich cities far 
to the north. Each city had a name of 
its own, but together they were known 
as Cibola. Some of .its ruins can be 
seen today about 15 miles southwest of 
Zuni, New Mexico.) 


HE crowded streets of Compo- 

stela, Mexico, bustled with excite- 
ment. On this day, February 23, 
1540, a daring Spanish quest for the 
seven cities of Cibola was to begin. 

For many years tales had been 
spread across Mexico about the seven 
cities. Proud Indians often had told 
the Spaniards of Cibola’s towering 
houses and treasures. 

Until recently not all Spaniards 
had believed these tales. “Towering 
houses, priceless treasures — might 
not these exist only in Indian leg- 
ends?” they asked. 

But even the doubtful Spaniards 
were silenced in 1539. 

That year Antonio de Mendoza, 
first viceroy of New Spain, sent a 
friar in, search of Cibola. The friar, 
Marcos de Niza, returned to Men- 
doza’s palace with a report. 

“Cibola lies far to the north be- 
youd deserts and mountains,” said 
the friar. “During my journey I met 
many friendly Indians. They told me 
of Cibola’s riches and described its 
towering houses.” 

“Did you see Cibola yourself?” 
asked Mendoza. 

“Yes, but only from a distance,” 


the friar answered. “In the purple 
haze of late afternon, I glimpsed 
what appeared to be a sparkling, 
queenly city.” 

News of the friar’s report spread 
rapidly. Excited Spaniards added 
their own stories to the report. 

“Cibola’s houses are 10 stories 
high!” 

“The houses are filled with emer- 
alds, pearls, rubies!” 

“The streets are paved with gold 
and silver!” 

“The Indians wear white woolen 
gowns, precious gems, belts of gold!” 

“Beyond Cibola lie great prov- 
inces, each one far richer than any of 
the seven eities!” 

Many Spaniards volunteered to 
capture Cibola. 

Mendoza decided only one man 
could lead an expedition to capture 
Cibola—Francisco Vasquez de Coro- 
nado, one of New Spain's greatest 
generals. 

Young Coronado assembled the 
expedition, a small army of 300 
cavaliers, archers, musketeers, and 
800 Indian servants. Now, at Com- 
postela, the expedition was about to 
set out for Cibola. 

A wild cheer broke out from the 
crowds as Coronado rode by, hand- 
some in his plumed helmet and shin- 
ing, gilded armor. 

Behind Coronado rode Friar Mar- 
cos de Niza. Then came the cava- 
liers, their lances upright. Sunlight 


glistened on their heavy shields and 
armored steeds. The foot soldiers, 
wearing iron helmets, marched be- 
hind briskly. At the rear of the long 
caravan came the Indians, leading a 
long column of mule packs and live- 
stock, 

The expedition headed for the 
west coast of Mexico and the Yaqui 
River. Then it pushed inland to- 
wards what is now Arizona. 

For months the expedition pushed 
across steep mountains, blazing cac- 
tus-covered deserts, mosquito-filled 
swamplands. 

By June, 1540, supplies were al- 
most all gone. Many of the weary, 
starving horses, mules, and livestock 
had died. Deserters began to leave 
Coronado..The faithful men who re- 
mained became glum and bitter. 

Their faces became swollen and 
blistered from the hot winds. Their 
mouths and throats were dry from 
the gritty sands. 

Only the lust for riches and glory 
drove them onward. 

Early in July the weary expedition, 
now less than 100 men, neared a 
plateau. 

“It was from that plateau that I 
glimpsed Cibola,” Friar Marcos de 
Niza said to Coronado. 


ALL IN VAIN 


The expedition straggled to the 
plateau. There Coronado and his 
men groaned with disappointment. 
In the clear light of the noon sun, 
Cibola was not a kingdom of treas- 
ures—but a group of poor, crowded 
Indian villages. 

After a vicious three-day battle, 
the Spaniards conquered the seven 
villages. They found no treasures in- 
side. 

Their quest for glory and riches 
had been in vain. 

For more than a year Coronado 
searched for treasures in the sur- 
rounding country. He found none. 
In his wanderings he explored the 
Rio Grande Valley and parts of 
what are now Texas, Oklahoma, and 
east Kansas. 

In 1542 Coronado and what was 
left of his expedition returned to 
Mexico empty-handed. Coronado’s 
health was poor and he died in 1554. 

He had earned neither glory nor 
riches. in his search for the seven 
cities of Cibola. But Coronado had 
been one of the first explorers of 
what was to become the great South- 
west of the United States. 





Battle of 
Booneshorough 


(By 1769 Daniel Boone, America’s 
greatest frontiersman, had blazed a 
trail over the Cumberland Gap to 
Kentucky. Along this trail, called 
Wilderness Road, moved many pioneers. 
Boone started a_ settlement called 
Boonesborough near the Kentucky 
River. To discourage other pioneers 
from moving westward, hostile Indians 
tried to capture Boonesborough. ) 


‘ E shall defend our fort so long 
as one man remains alive.” 
Daniel Boone spoke these words 
in September, 1778, to Black Fish, 
fierce leader of the Shawnee Indians. 
Both men stood in a clearing. be- 
fore Boonesborough. 
Behind Black Fish stood 440 war- 
riors in war paint ready to attack. 
Behind Boone, inside the fort, 60 
pioneers waited for the attack. 
Boonesborough,. a settlement of 
one-story log cabins, was surrounded 
by log walls 260 feet long and 180 
feet wide. The sharply pointed logs 
stood 12 feet high. Each corner of 
the fort was protected by a two- 
story blockhouse for riflemen. 
Suddenly Black Fish spoke: “We 
do not seek bloodshed. Surrender 
your fort peacefully and none shall 
be harmed.” 


BOONE’S PLAN 


Boone remained silent. The settle- 
ment was in grave danger. 

“Give me two days of truce to dis- 
cuss your surrender terms,” he said, 
in a move to gain time. Confident of 
victory, Black Fish agreed. 

Back at the fort, Boone explained 
his plan to the pioneers. 

“We are greatly outnumbered,” he 
said, “but all is not hopeless. Shaw- 
nees like quick victories. If we can 
hold out for 2 few days, we can dis- 
courage them.” 

Boone explained that Black Fish 
did not know the fort’s small num- 
bers, else he would have attacked 
sooner. 

For two days and nights the pio- 
neers mended their log wall, made 
new bullets, cleaned their rifles. Wo- 
men and girls brought in water from 


the well outside the fort and filled 
every bucket, tub, and pan. 

On September 7, 1778, the truce 
ended. The Shawnees attacked—and 
the first great battle in the Kentucky 
wilderness was on. 

For hours the Indian rifles fired 
steadily from the surrounding forest 
and hills. Just as steadily, pioneer 
rifles blazed back. 

The next day the Shawnees re- 
treated noisily. Some pioneers be- 
lieved the Indians were giving up. 

“No, this is a trick,” Boone pointed 
out. “Shawnees never make noise in 
a forest. They are noisy to fool us 
into opening our gates, to make us 
think they are retreating. But hun- 
dreds of them remain hidden within 
100 yards of the gate.” 

Boone was right. Within an hour 
the Shawnees opened fire again from 
behind every tree, stump, bush, and 
large rock near the gate. 

Usually a Shawnee attack lasted 
only two or three days—but not this 
one. The fierce fighting rsged on for 
five, six, seven days. 

At their firing posts, weary men 
and boys snatched minutes of sleep. 
Girls and women joined the fight to 
hold off the enemy. They made bul- 
lets, loaded rifles, served food and 
water, and cared for the wounded. 


During the seventh day the Shaw- 
nees shot fire arrows into the fort 
and hurled lighted torches against 
its walls. Only the steady drizzle of 
rain kept the fort from catching fire. 

Boone cheered up the worn-out 
pioneers. “The Shawnees soon shall 
be discouraged by our steadfast de- 
fense.. We must hold out only a 
while longer.” 

But could the pioneers hold out 
much longer? Food and water were 
running low, Riflemen could hardly 
keep their eyes open. And now a 
new Shawnee tactic threatened 
them. Unable to storm the walls, the 
Indians had begun digging a tunnel. 
With each hour the tunnel pushed 
nearer and nearer. 


END OF THE BATTLE 


Boone and the pioneers fought on 
through the eighth day, though they 
could hardly stand. During the ninth 
day a slashing rain fell. Grimly the 
pioneers waited. 

On the morning of the 10th day 
the pioneers were completely ex- 
hausted yet manned their firing posts 
to start another day of battle. 

Not one Shawnee was in sight. 
The steady rainfall had soaked the 
earth above -the Shawnee tunnel, 
making it cave in. Thinking that 
they could never break through to 
the fort without the tunnel, the 
Shawnees had given up the battle. 
Boonesborough was saved. . 

Daniel Boone and his brave pio- 
neers had shown that they would not 
be stopped from settling the west. 
And after the Kentucky wilderness 
was won, pioneers poured in by the 
thousands to follow Daniel Boone's 
trail-blazing—and build up America. 





‘Sutter’ S Gold 


Oh! California, that's the land for me! 
I'm bound for Sacramento 
With my washbowl on my knee. 


HESE words were part of a 

favorite song of gold-hungry pi- 
oneers in 1849. The song echoed 
loudly as the "49ers pressed on to 
California. 

They were all overjoyed, dream- 
ing of the gold that was to be had 
on John Sutter's land near Sacra- 
mento, 

But John Sutter himself was far 
from happy. 

True, a rich gold strike had been 
discovered on his property. Yet this 
he knew about gold: 

The sudden g)int of gold stirs men 
eager for riches and adventure. Such 
men brutally tear up the land while 
searching for gold. 


SUTTER LOST HIS LAND 


John Sutter was right. 

By the thousands the "49ers stam- 
peded over his property. There they 
“squatted” for months, tearing up 
his land. 

Soon the violent gold rush swept 
John Sutter from his own land, shat- 
tering his dreams of riches. 

John Sutter had dreamed of own- 
ing land since 1834 when he came 


. to America from Switzerland. He, 


too, was a fearless.adventurer ready 
to cross oceans and continents. 


By 1839 he had reached Califor-- 


nia, then a part of Mexico. In time 
his dream came true. He was granted 
land ‘northeast of San Francisco. 

There John Sutter ruled a colony 
of hard-working settlers. Near Sacra- 
mento they built Sutter's Fort. It 
had a wooden wall five feet thick 
and 12 feet high. 

The settlers built homes, barns, 
storehouses, workshops, mills, bridges. 
They cleared the land, sank wells, 
dug ditches, drained marshes, and 
planted crops. 

John Sutter’s land blossomed with 
corn, wheat, cotton, oranges, apples, 
peaches, pears, cherries, olives. The 
pastures fed thousands of oxen, 
steers, cows, horses, sheep. 


SUTTER GREW RICH 


From his land there streamed a 
bountiful supply of grain, meat, but- 
ter,.cheese, hides, and lumber. Trad- 
ers from distant ports bought these 
products. John Sutter grew rich. 

He added new equipment to his 
land—like the saw mill at Coloma. 
A farmer and carpenter, James Mar- 
shall, was in charge of the mill. 

On the cold morning of January 
24, 1848, Marshall was working in a 
ditch near the mil]. Suddenly he no- 
ticed a piece @f metal at his feet. 
He picked it up, his heart thump- 
ing wildly. 

The metal looked like gold! 

All that day he .pboiled the metal 
in a pot of lve. The metal did not 


tarnish. It was solid gold. He placed 
it in a bottle. 

Immediately, Marshgll returned to 
Sutter’s Fort. 

“Captain Sutter!” Marshall 
shouted as he burst into Sutter's 
room. “Are we alone?” 

“Why, yes,” Sutter answered in 
surprise. 

Marshall looked around the room. 

“I'll bolt the door,” he said. 

“You're very secret and myster- 
ious, Marshall,” said Sutter. “What 
are you so excited about?” 

“THIS!” shouted Marshall, hand- 
ing Sutter the gold. 

“Looks like an old dark bottle to 
me,” Sutter said. 


LOOK AT THE METAL 


“Yes, but look at what's in it,” 
Marshall replied. 
Suttet examined the metal. 
“Well . . . hm. It’s heavy. And 
.,” he started, “why . . . it looks 
like...” 
“It is! It is! It’s gold! GOLD!” 
“How do you know? Have you 
tested it? Maybe it’s fool’s gold.” 
“Fee] the weight of it. Bite into it,” 
said Marshall. “I’ve boiled it in lye, 
beat it with rocks. It’s malleable— 
soft and heavy. It’s gold, I tell you!” 
“Where did you find it?” 


YOU'RE RICH! 


“Near the saw mill,” answered 
Marshall. “The gravel’s full of it. It’s 
everywhere. You're a rich man. 
You're worth millions, billions!” 

Sutter thought silently for a while. 

“I'm not so sure of that,” he said. 

“But why not?” asked Marshall. 
“It’s your land, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t know,” Sutter explained. 


“It was when California belonged to 


Mexico. But now California is held 
by the United States. I don’t know 
who owns this land any more.” 

To find out for certain, Sutter sent 
a messenger to the American gover- 
nor. Soon the messenger returned to 
the- fort. 

“What luck?” asked Sutter anx- 
iously. 

“Why, sir—you see, Captain, sir,” 
mumbled the messenger. 

“The governor has refused?” asked 
Sutter. 

“No, sir,” explained the messenger. 
“Not exactly refused. But you see, 
California isn’t Mexico’s now and it 
isn’t of the United States yet, 
either. There are no laws set up 
about land. The governor doesn’t 





Custer’s 
Last . 
Stand 


(In the 1870s Indian tribes joined 
forces to defend their land from set- 
tlers pushing west of the Mississippi. 
U. S. troops were ordered to fight them.) 


OUR by four, the long column of 

the U. S. 7th Cavalry regiment 
swept into Montana’s broad Rosebud 
Creek valley. It was June 22, 1876. 

Once again, with General George 
- A. Custer leading the way, the regi- 
ment was on the trail of Indians. 

“My orders are not to let any In- 
dians escape,” the general had ex- 
plained. “Troops under General 
Alfred Terry are on their way to us. 

On June 24 scouts found a fresh 
Indian trail leading to the Little Big 
Horn River valley. 

General Custer ordered the regi- 
ment to close in on the Indians. 

“There are too many Sioux and 
Cheyenne,” warned Bloody Knife, 
the general’s best Indian scout. 

“My troopers will defeat them in 
one day,” said the general. 

On June 25 scouts found another 
fresh Indian trail. Again they warned 
General Custer the regiment was 
outnumbered by the Indians. 


But the general decided to attack. 
His orders must carried out. 

He commanded Captain Fred- 
erick W. Benteen and 250 mounted 
troopers to advance along the solith 
side of Little Big Horn River. The 
general led the rest of the mounted 
troops along the north. 

Soon they neared a large Indian 
village. Major Marcus A, Reno was 
to advance straight ahead with 112 
men. While they attacked, General 
Custer planned to gallop around the 
village with 264 troops and surprise 
the Indians from the northwest. 

Reno’s men opened the battle. But 
hordes of Indians drove them across 
the Little Big Horn River. Then 
thousands of Indians headed north- 
west to attack General Custer and 
his 264 troops. 

Captain Benteen and his men had 
not met any Indians. At 3 p. m. 4 
messenger from General Custer gal- 
loped up. He handed the captain a 
message written by General Custer’s 
aide, calling for help. 

On their way, Captain Benteen 
and his men met Major Reno. 


“Help me,~Benteen!” the major 
cried out. “The Indians are ready to 
cross the river and surround us.” 

Captain Benteen’s troops joined 
Major Reno’s. For the rest of the 
day and all of the next, June 26, 
they fought off the Indians. 

That evening the Indians with- 
drew when they saw new troops led 
by General Terry approaching. 

“What has happened to Custer?” 
General Terry asked the major. 

“Why I—I was going to ask you 
the same thing!” the major an- 
swered. 

General Terry's troops galloped 
on. To the northwest they came upon 
a low hill. There they learned what 
had happened to General Custer. 

The thousands of Indians had 
forced the general and his 264 men 
up the hill in retreat. Their only 
cover from Indian rifle fire was their 


-horses. The Indians had surrounded 


the hill and charged it—killing the 
general and every man. 

General Custer and his small force 
of troopers had died carrying out 
orders to help protect U. S. settlers. 





have the power to grant you land, 
even if he wanted to.” 

“I see,” said Sutter. “Then until the 
United States takes over, there’s no 
real authority in California. We're 
all just squatters. Anyone has the 
right to stay on my land and search 
for gold.” 

“But there must be enough gold 
for all.” 

John Sutter did not answer for a 
while. Then he said sadly: 

“The more gold there is, the 
poorer I'll be. Don’t you see? Gold 
seekers will come here by hundreds, 
by thousands. My workers will leave 
me to hunt gold. The crops will rot 
in the fields. My sheep and my cattle 


will wander away into the wilder- 
ness. They will be shot for food by 
all who are hungry. Miles and miles 
of land—all] lost for- gold.” 

The gold seekers and their families 
soon overran Sutter’s land. 

They poured in from all parts of 
the country—by way of the Oregon 
and other pioneer trails. 


A STATE IS BORN 


Some “49ers traveled by sea to 
Panama and hiked across the 
Isthmus. There they boarded 
crowded ships for California. 

Still others took the longer ocean 
voyage around South America’s tip 
and up to California. 


The gold fever infected all of Sut- 
ter’'s colony. His workers deserted 
him. Soon his land lay barren and 
uprooted. 

Sutter moved to Pennsylvania 
where he lived on a small farm. On 
June 18, 1880, he died a poor man. 

But the gold rush marked a turn- 
ing point in the history of California 
and the United States. It attracted 
thousands upon thousands of new 
settlers to California. 

They learned what John Sutter 
had learned: The soil of California 
is fertile and good. They worked the 
soil and built up California. And on 
September 9, 1850, California be- 
came the 31st state of the Union, 


” 





ASTOR— 


FUR TRADER 


OHN JACOB ASTOR, a German 

immigrant, arrived in the United 
States in 1784 with $25 in his pocket. 
About 10 years later, he was worth 
$250,000 and was well on his way 
to becoming a millionaire. 

As a boy of 16, Astor had made 
three resolutions: “I promise to work 
hard, to be honest, and never to 
gamble.” 

Soon after arriving in New York 


City, young Astor found a job as a. 


clerk in a fur store. He learned how 
to clean, dry, pack, and care for furs. 
He was the first at work in the morn- 
ing and the last to leave at night. His 
pay was two dollars a week, and 
room and board. 

Astor learned all he could about 
furs. He always asked visiting trap- 
pers questions about fur-bearing ani- 
mals, their habits, how best to trap 
them. 


HARD WORKER PROMOTED 


His employer grew fond of the 
hard-working Astor. He trusted 
Astor's judgment of furs and pro- 
moted him from clerk to buyer. As- 
tor was sent to Montreal, Canada, 
to buy furs for the store. 

On his new job he tramped alone 
over the woodland trails of upper 
New York. He made friends with 
many Indians and learned more 
about furs from them at first hand. 


Then he journeyed on to Montreal by 
foot and canoe. 

Astor proved his ability by send- 
ing back fine lots of furs to his em- 
ployer. In 1786 he decided he knew 
enough about the fur business to 
open a store of his own. He traveled 
to the Great Lakes-to buy furs for 
his store from Canadian fur trappers 
and Indians. 

Steadily and rapidly, Astor's New 
York fur business prospered. By 1808 
he had become a millionaire. With 
the profits from his business, he had 
bought many acres of land on Man- 
hattan Island, New York City. These 
he rented out. 


WHY NOT U. S. FURS? 


But Astor wanted to stop buying 
furs from Canadian trappers and 
Indians. In his travels he had seen 
the great natural wealth of the U. S. 
—its -endless prairies, its vast un- 
touched forests abounding with fur- 
bearing animals. 

“The United States has tremen- 
dous natural wealth of its own. Why 
not make use of areas such as the 
Pacific Northwest?” Astor asked oth- 
er businessmen. “All we-need to do 
this is a long chain of fur trading 
posts across the land, by way of the 
Missouri and Columbia rivers and 
their branches.” 

In 1808 Astor decided to pay back 


the U. S. for the opportunities it had 
given him—a job, a home, a business 
career. 

Astor explained to friends that he 
had.become successful only as a 
result of those opportunities. One 
way of paying back his country, he 
decided, was to set up fur trading 
posts across the land. 

Astor started organizing a large 
fur trading company. Its main trad- 
ing post was to be at the mouth of 
the Columbia River in. Oregon. 


BUILD UP TRADE 


From this post, U. S. trading ships 
could carry furs to China directly 
from the Pacific Northwest. The post 
would give the U. S. a foothold in 
a vast area for trapping furs. It would 
also give U. S. vessels a. chance to 
build up trade with Russia, then 
friendly to the U. S., and with other 
lands. 

In 1810, Astor sent out two expe- 
ditions—one by land, the other by | 
sea. The land expedition explored 
the western wilderness to set up 
more fur trading posts. 

The sea expedition, aboard the 
Tonquin, sailed from New York har- 
bor around Cape Horn. After a long 
six-month voyage in the Pacific 
Ocean, the Tonquin landed at the 
mouth of the Columbia on March 
22, 1811. 


FIRST SETTLEMENT 


Leaders of the expedition were 
amazed at the magnificent land they 
saw. Thick forests of tall dark pine 
trees crowned the hills and the shores 
were bright with flowers and grass. 
On the south shore of the Columbia, 
the expedition built a trading post— 
the first U. S. settlement in the Pa- - 
cific Northwest. ' 

The settlement was named Astoria 
in honor of the man who wished to 
thank the U. S. for its opportunities. 
And in later years, Astoria played an 
important part as a center in building 
up the Pacific Northwest and U. S. 
trade. 

Astor’s fur trading posts across the 
continént prospered. He set up other 
big posts in the region of the Great 
Lakes. In time these posts became 
the greatest in the fur trading busi- 
ness. 

Today the U.S. is one of the 
world’s leading producers of furs. 
The U. S. fur industry employs thou- 
sands of workers and sels millions 
of dollars of furs every year. 





(Many immigrants from eastern Eu- 
rope settled in Pennsylvania in the late 
1800s and became steel workers. Proud 
of their work, they told tall tales about 
steel-making. Out of these tales grew 
Joe Magarac. His name stands for the 
hard work steel men do to keep our 
country strong.) 


GIANT made of flashing steel, that 

was Joe Magarac-—solid steel 
through and through. His wrists 
were bigger than a man’s waist, his 
mighty chest wider than a furnace. 
He could lift a ton of steel with one 
hand, then twist it as easily as you 
twist wire. He could cut up sheets of 
steel with his teeth. 

Joe Magarac was born on an iron 
ore mountain in the Old Country. 
But he didn’t live there long, not 
after he heard about the United 
States and its opportunities. That's 
what Joe wanted—a chance to make 
something of himself. So he left the 
Old Country in a hurry. 

After Joe arrived in the U. S. he 
headed for the smoking steel mills 
in Pennsylvania’s Monongahela Val- 
ley. He stared at the bustling mills, 
then smiled from ear to ear. 


JOE LIKED WORK 

“This is the place for Joe Maga- 
rac,” he shouted. “Joe likes the val- 
ley, likes it fine. Joe Magarac will 
make the best steel in the world for 
the U. S. A.” 

Soon after Joe started working, 
girls flocked around him admiring 
the flashing steel of his handsome 
face. Many girls wished to marry 
him, but Joe didn’t care to get mar- 
ried. 

“Joe Magarac has no time to sit 
around a house with a wife,” he'd 
say. “Joe Magarac works all the time, 
day and night, to make tons of steel 
for the U. S. A. Joe only eats and 
works, works and eats.” 

And he could eat. At every meal 
(he had five during the day, five at 
night) Joe would gobble down a 
washtub full of cabbage and meat. 

Joe worked at an open-hearth fur- 
nace. Into the furnace he tossed iron 
ore, coke, limestone, and everything 
else needed to make steel. 

Every so often Joe scooped out a 
handful of iron ore and tasted it, 
just as a cook tastes soup. If the ore 
wasn't cooking right, Joe added 
whatever he thought was missing. 
After the steel was made, Joe tasted 
it again, blew its steam through his 
nose, and grinned. 


Magarac 


“The steel’s cooked up fine,” he 
called out. “Time to tap it out.” 

Day and night, night and day, Joe 
made steel. Sometimes he squeezed 
the steel in his hands and made rail- 
way tracks. Joe could make eight 
rails at a time, four in each hand. 
The steel mill yard would be piled 
high with-rails, and Joe would grin 
from ear to ear. 

But working day and night cost 
Joe his first job. 

You see, Joe worked all day at the 
Braddock Mill and all night at the 
Homestead Mill. These were two 
rival mills near Pittsburgh, and neith- 
er knew that Joe worked in the other. 

Every ,year the two mills held a 
contest to see which one had the 
best steel worker. One year when the 
contest began, Braddock workers 
called on Joe to start making steel. 

Homestead workers rushed for- 
ward. 

“Joe Magarac works for us,” they 
shouted. “He’s our best night man.” 


“Works for you?” yelled the Brad- 
dock workers. “That's not so. Joe's 
our best day man.” 

The contest was called off and the 
two mill owners were so angry they 
fired Joe. Of course, Joe wasn’t out 
of work long. He got a job in another 
mill, He made too much steel and it 
had to shut down. 

Joe didn’t like stopping work. So 
he moved on to another mill. Again 
Joe made so much steel that this mill 
had to shut down. 

In time Joe became sick and tired 
of mills shutting down. One day he 
heard that the old mills in the U. S. 
would be torn down. New mills, 
of the best steel, were to be built. 

That news gave Joe an idea. 

“Joe Magarac will make the new 
mills the best in the world,” he said. 
“Joe is made of steel, the very best 
steel, too. Joe Mggarac will melt him- 
self down and be used to build the 
new mills.” 

Steel workers didn’t like this idea. 
They were proud of Joe and didn’t 
want to see the best steel man melt 
himself down. : 

But Joe climbed into a ladle and 
ordered, the workers to pour bub- 
bling white-hot steel over him. The 
steel melted Joe down—smooth and 
straight for the new mills. 

And today the U. S. is the world’s 
leading steel-producing country. 





/ 


Swamp Fox 


(General Francis Marion of South 
Carolina was a Revolutionary War 
patriot. He inspired southern colonists 
to fight on for liberty in small, hard- 
hitting bands. His men hid in swamp- 
lands or forests, attacked the British 
swiftly, then dashed back to their hid- 
ing places. Because of his clever tac- 
ties, Marion was called Swamp Fox by 
the British.) ° 


alive!” 

These words spread like 
wildfire through the ranks of British 
soldiers fighting in the south during 
the autumn of 1780. Lord Charles 
Cornwallis, commander of the Brit- 
ish forces, had issued the order. 

Earlier in the year the war had 
gone well for Cornwallis. He had 
won control of the south and had 
planned an advance to crush the 
north. But in recent months Francis 
Marion had aroused southern colo- 
nists to continue the fight for liberty. 

Marion’s band attacked in hit-and- 
run raids. They cut up forces many 
times their size, took prisoners, cap- 
tured guns and supplies, and blocked 
British advances northward. Inspired 
by Marion’s skill, other patriots were 
forming bands to fight the enemy. 

“Capture Marion dead or alive,” 
thought Sir Banastre Tarleton, one 
of Cornwallis’s field colonels. “That 
is far easier said than done.” 

Colonel Tarleton, one of Britain's 


"Giver Marion dead or 


ablest soldiers, had tried to take 
Marion for months. But always 
Marion slipped by him. It was 
Tarleton who had nicknamed Marion 
the Swamp Fox. Like a fox, Marion 
struck swiftly, retreated wisely, then 
attacked again after danger had 
passed. 

Other thoughts flashed across 
Tarleton’s mind; 

How do you capture a man you 
cannot even locate? Marion leads his 
band in dark of night. He strikes 
when you least expect, then disap- 
pears into South Carolina’s pathless 
swamplands or mazes of cypress 
trees and clinging vines. 

Angrily, Tarleton recalled one of 
Marion’s recent lightning raids near 
Georgetown. Marion captured sev- 
eral British soldiers but agreed to 
exchange them for American prison- 
ers. - 

The British sent an officer to a for- 
est opening near Marion's secret 
headquarters, on Snow Island in the 
Pee Dee River. A soldier blindfolded 
the officer, then led him to Marion. 
When the blindfold was removed, 
the officer saw Marion, a slight, 
tanned man with dark brown eyes. 

“Are you the Marion who strikes 
terror into our men?” he exclaimed. 

Smiling, Marion made arrange- 
ments for exchanging the prisoners. 
Then he invited the officer to supper 
—sweet potatoes and water. 

“But surely you, a general, eat 


better rations than this!” said the sur- 

“No,” replied Marion, “and often 
my men and I fare worse.” 

“Then surely you draw high pay 
for your pains,” the officer said. 

“Not a cent,” Marion answered. 
“We fight for liberty.” 

Suddenly Tarleton snapped out of 
his silent thinking. : 
“For liberty,” he said half aloud, 
“they give up their homes, live in 
swamplands on roots and water, 
fight without pay, wear ragged cloth- 

ing—all for liberty.” 

THE FAKE RETREAT 

Yet though ragged and _ ill- 
equipped, Marion and his men gave 
the British no rest. At dawn they 
attacked at one point, by noon at 
another far distant, and at dusk they 
struck elsewhere. Let a company of 
British troops lag behind its column 
and Marion’s men would swoop 
down to attack from nowhere. 

One of Marion's cunning traps 
was his “fake retreat.” When he 
spied a British company, Marion hid 
his best marksmen in nearby under- 
brush. Then he galloped toward the 
enemy with his scouts. After near- 
ing the enemy, they turned tail as 
if frightened into retreat. 

The British chased Marion and 
the scouts—who fell back to the un- 
derbrush. There the waiting marks- 
men opened rapid fire and brought 
down the enemy—while Marion and 
his scouts escaped. 


HE INSPIRED OTHERS 


Marion helped break Britain’s hold 
on the south. And his valor fanned 
the fires of liberty in the dark days 
of defeat. 

“I shall fight on,” he would tell 
the southern colonists, “for I can see 
no other course. I urge you to fight 
on with me.” 

Marion and aroused colonists gave 
Cornwallis a taste of American cour- 
age—and a taste of what was to 
come on October 19, 1781. On that 
date Cornwallis surrendered his 
army to General George Washington 
at Yorktown, bringing the war to an 
end. 

After the war, Marion served as 
state senator in South Carolina. He 
spent his last years quietly on his 
plantation at Pond Bluff. He died in 
1795, at the age of 63, happy to 
know he had helped Americans gain 
their liberty. 





- Molly Pitcher 


(This true story tells about a patri- 
otic girl who was a heroine of the Battle 
of Monmouth during the Revolutionary 
War.) 4 


Moll Pitcher, she.stood by her gun 

And rammed the charges home, sir; 

And thus on Monmouth’s bloody 
field : 


A sergeant did become, sir! 


This verse, sung to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle, was a favorite of 
Americans during the Revolutionary 
War. Our patriots and soldiers sang 
it in tribute to brave Molly Pitcher. 

She was born on October 13, 1754, 
near Trenton,-New Jersey, where 
her father owned a farm. Her real 
name was Mary Ludwig, but every- 
one called her Molly. A strong, stout 
girl, Molly had dark blue eyes, curly 
red hair, many freckles, and a cheery 
voice. 

Molly worked hard on the farm. 


She milked cows, pitched hay, plant- 
ed and harvested crops, scrubbed the 
house and barn, mended clothes, 
cooked, and did other chores. Molly 
was so strong, neighbors said, she 
could carry a three-bushel sack of 
wheat to the upper room of the gran- 
ary. 

When she was about 15 years old, 
Molly left the. farm to work as a 
servant in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 150 
miles away. There she married a 
young barber, John Caspar Hays. 

They lived quietly together in 
Carlisle for several years. Then in 
1775 their lives changed. In the 
spring of that year the Revolutionary 
War broke out, and in December 

John decided to help the colonies 
fight for their independence. 

“I have enlisted as a gunner in the 
First Pennsylvania Artillery Regi- 
ment,” he told Molly one morning. 

“God bless you,” said Molly. “I 


am proud to be a soldier's wife. 
Count on me to stand by you.” 

The next seven months passed by 
slowly for Molly. John, busy with 
his training, wrote few letters. Then 
in July, 1776, Molly received a short 
note from him. 

“I have been to see your parents,” 
John wrote. “They would like you 
to live with them on the farm. I am 
in camp near the farm.” 

Molly left for the farm at once. A 
few days after she arrived, John vis- 
ited her. He managed to see her sev- 
eral times, but Molly was unhappy 
at the farm while John served in the 
army. She wished to get into the 
war, too, along with other soldiers’ 
wives. The wives cooked meals, 
washed clothes, and cared for their 
husbands. 

So Molly became one of the many 
women who served the Continental 
Army. One day while Molly was 
boiling water in a kettle, a tall sol- 
dier came by. 

“Please help me lift this kettle,” 
Molly called out to him. 

The soldier did so promptly. His 
kindness and manners impressed 
Molly. 

“What's your namé?” she asked. 





“General George Washington, "said 
the soldier smiling, 

Molly nearly dropped the kettle in 
her haste to give the general a deep 
curtsey. 

Soon after, General Washington 
moved the troops from the camp. 
They fought many battles with the 
British and Molly spent most of her 
time helping the sick and wounded. 
After the Battle of Princeton on 
January 3, 1777, she returned to the 
farm where she gave birth to a son. 


BATTLE OF MONMOUTH 


Again the war dragged on slowly 
for Molly. John and his regiment 
spent the bitter winter of 1777-78 
with General Washington at Valley 
Forge, suffering from hunger and 
cold. 

Throughout the long winter, Molly 
had no news from John. Then one 
day in the spring of 1778, she heard 
that his regiment was again on the 
march. It was passing through New 
Jersey to New York, 

Molly joined her husband and the 
regiment at Freehold, New Jersey, 
scene of the Battle of Monmouth. 

At this time, the British were 
planning an attack on New York 
City. General Washington ordered 
a quick attack, The American troops 
fought the British near the Mon- 
mouth Court House in Freehold on 
Sunday, June 28, 1778, 

The battle started at 11 o'clock in 
the morning and lasted until 4:30 in 
the afternoon. The day was stifling 
hot, with the temperature about 100 
degrees in the shade. 


Not a leaf stirred on the trees. 
Soldiers fainted while fighting under 
the biazing sun and in choking dust 
and gun-powder smoke. Others 
fought, their parched tongues swol-_ 
len. 

Molly could not bear to see the 
soldiers suffering from thirst. All 
during the battle she rushed back 
and forth bringing cool water to 
them in a large pitcher. 

“Here comes Molly with her pitch- 
er,” the soldiers would cry, as she 
returned from a nearby spring: “Mol- 
ly, bring the pitcher here.” 

As the battle grew fiercer, their 
cries for water were shortened to: 
“Molly Pitcher! Molly Pitcher!” 

During the battle, Molly saw her 
husband fall wounded beside his 
cannon. She raced to John with wa- 
ter, then cared for his wound. 

An officer, seeing there was no 
gunner to take John’s place, called 
out, “Wheel back that cannon, lest it 
fall into British hands.” 

Molly dashed up to the officer. 

“Let me serve in my husband's 
place,” she said. “I have seen many 
battles and can fire a six-pounder as 
well as any gunner.” 

Quickly Molly seized a ramming 
rod, loaded the cannop, and fired 
into the British line. Americans near 
Molly let out a mighty cheer. 

No one knows how long Molly 
fired the cannon. Some soldiers told 
of how she reniained fighting until 
the battle was won. Others said she 
only fired several rounds. -An officer 
reported that she loaded and fired 
the cannon once. Then he ordered 


her to leave the dangers of the battle- 
field—much against her wishes. 

But all agreed Molly's courage 
had inspired them to drive back the 
British. 

After the battle, Molly cared for 
the many wounded soldiers. The 
next morning General Washington 
sent for her. She appeared before 
him in her cocked hat and dusty, 
torn, powder-stained dress. 


PRAISED BY WASHINGTON 


“If all my soldiers are as brave as 
you, we shall soon defeat the Brit- 
ish,” said the general. “For your gal- 
lant deeds, I hereby promote you to 
the rank of sergeant.” 

General Lafayette and other 
French officers asked Molly to re- 
view their troops. As she walked. be- 
tween two long lines of the French, 
they dropped gold coins into her hat. 

After the war ended, Molly re- 
turned to Carlisle with her wounded 
husband and he died in 1789. Molly 
married George McCauley, another 
soldier, several years later. 

Molly died on January 22, 1832, 
and was buried with full military 
honors. A company of soldiers fired 
a salute in her honor, 

And Americans paid tribute to a 
noble heroine with another verse: 


Oh, Molly, Molly, with eyes so 
blue 


Ob! Molly, Molly, here’s.to you 

Sweet Honor’s roll call will aye be 
richer , 

To hold the same of Molly Pitcher. 














. 
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(James Bridger was a daring U. S. 
frontiersman who spent most of his life 
es Se eee 8 oe ee 
1 and died in 1881.) 


IM BRIDGER loved the Far 
West. He knew every mountain 
range, trail, river, canyon, and valley. 
. He was a keen observer and had 
a superb memory. With a piece of 
charcoal, Jim could sketch on a buf- 
falo hide an accurate map of any- 
area he had ever explored. 
“Why, I have all the West mapped 
out in my mind,” he'd say. “I can 
show you places where there are 


grasshoppers large enough to drive 
as horses for ploughing.” 

Of course, that was a tall tale. Jim 
was a great teller of tall tales, some 
of which were based on such natural 
wonders as Great Salt Lake and the 
Petrified Forest. 

“Now take the Petrified Forest,” 
Jim would tell peopie. “Why, it has 
petrified birds that eat petrified 
worms and sing petrified songs. The 
birds soar high above, motionless, 
with wings outspread. Waterfalls, 
and even the mist rising over them, 
are petrified.” . 





When a stranger asked him how 
long he had explored the frontier, 
Jim would say, “See that high moun- 
tain up ahead? When I first came, 
it was a hole in the ground.” 

Then Jim would describe his skill 
as a woodsman. 

“Why, after I get on the trail of a 
critter and study its tracks for one 
minute, I can tell you its age, sex, 
height, weight, speed—and the color 
of its eyes.” 

Or Jim would tell about his strang- 
est hunt. 

One day he came upon a bull elk 
grazing in a field. Taking careful 
aim with his rifle, Jim fired at the 
elk’s head. To Jim’s amazement, the 
elk didn’t even turn its head. 

Quietly, Jim crawled up close to 
the elk. He raised his rifle, to use it 
as a club, and charged toward the 
elk. Suddenly Jim crashed into a 
huge wall, which proved to be a 
mountain made of strong and clear 
glass. Through the mountain, Jim 
could still see the elk grazing. 

Jim told of how it snowed for 70 
straight days during the winter of 
1830 near Great Salt Lake. Herds of 
buffalo died in the storm, but their 
bodies were frozen and. preserved in 
the snow. 

“When spring came,” Jim said, “all 
I had to do was push the buffalo into 
Great Salt Lake—and I had enough 
pickled buffalo for myself and the 
Ute Indians to last for years.” 


ECHO MOUNTAIN 


Jim’s favorite camping ground was 
near Echo Mountain, It took exactly 
six hours and seven minutes for an 
echo to return from the mountain to 


the camp. At midnight Jim would 


call out: “Time to get up, Bridger.” 
Then at exactly 6:07 the echo would 
roar across the camp and wake Jim. 

“And I know a creek where I get 
ready-cooked trout,” he'd say. 

The creek was near a mountain at 
the headwaters of the Columbia 
River. At the top of the mountain, 
the water was ice cold. But it raced 
down so fast over a solid rock bot- 
tom that Heat from the friction boiled 
the water—and cooked the fish. 

Jim Bridger’s sense of humor 
amused many pioneers. Yet he had 
a great knowledge of our land and 
served the Government as a scout. 

For many years he was a hunter, 
trapper, and_fur trader. And his 
greatest pleasure was enjoying the 
magnificent beauty of our land. 














(Casey Jones’ real name was John 
Luther Jones. Born March 14; 1864, he 
became an expert locomotive engineer 
in the 1890s. The name Casey Jones 
stands for railroaders’ loyalty, bravery, 
and devotion to duty.) 


OHN LUTHER JONES loved rail- 

road work long before he became 

one of the best locomotive engineers 
in the U. S. 

As a boy, he-hunted out odd jobs 
at railroad stations. One day at a 
Kentucky railway yard, a railroader 
asked him his name. 

“Jones,” answered the 16-year-old 
boy. 

“We have a dozen Joneses on this 
division,” said the railroader. “We'll 
have to call you by another name. 
Where are you from?” 

“Cayce, Kentucky,” came the res 
ply. 
“Cayce?” the railroader echoed. 
“Say, that’s it! That’s what we'll call 
you, lad—Casey Jones.” 

Casey worked at many different 
railroad jobs—from laborer to fire- 
man. In 1890 he became an engineer 
for the Illinois Central Railroad. 

He was known as a “fast roller”— 
an engineer who always got his train 
through on time. But he had no ser?- 
ous accidents. No passengers or 





workers were killed on any trains 
he ran. 

On the rainy, dark morning of 
April 29, 1900, Casey Jones started 


‘out on a 188-mile run from Mem- 


phis, Tennessee, to Canton, Missis- 
sippi. Thick fog hung low. 

“We'll have a hard time getting 
to Canton on the dot this run,” Casey 
said to his fireman, Sim Webb. “But 
we'll ‘make it on time—barring an 
accident.” 

The train sped through the fog at 
more than 50 miles an hour. Sud- 
denly Sim Webb saw a dim red light 
in the fog. A freight train. stalled on 
the tracks, loomed up ahead. 

“Look out, wé’re going to crash!” 
shouted Sim. 

“Jump, Sim, and save yourself,” 
Casey ordered. : 

Sim leaped from the train, landed 
in bushes, and was saved. 

But Casey stayed with his locomo- 
tive. Quickly he switched his engine 
to reverse, applied his air brakes, 
sounded warning whistle blasts. 

It was too late. The locomotive 


smashed into the freight train. 


Casey Jones was found dead—one 
hand on the whistle, the other on a 
brake lever. He had given his life 
trying to prevent a wreck. 





(Jean Lafitte was born in France in 
1780. After adopting the U. S. as his 
homeland in 1806, he settled down in 
New Orleans. In 1810 he became a 
leader of pirates and privateers who 
hid out on islands in Barataria Bay in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Lafitte, who looked 
upon himself as a patriot, was called 
the “Pirate of the Gulf.” He died in 
1826.) 


“BREW ORLEANS is in desperate 


plight. The British are planning 
an all-out attack on the city. We 
need men, guns, ammunition.” Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson, commander of 
the U. S. forces, spoke these words 
on December 2, 1814, to Governor 
William Claiborne of Louisiana. 

The War of 1812 was still going 
on, and General Jackson had been 
ordered to defend New Orleans. By 
capturing the city, British forces 
might advance up the Mississippi 
Valley and conquer the West. 

“I know of a man who commands 
1,000 fighters—willing to fight against 
the British;” Governor Claiborne 
said. 

“Who is that?” asked the general. 

“Jean Lafitte.” 

“That pirate!” shouted General 
Jackson, “Our cause shall be pro- 
tected by men of honor—not out- 
laws.” 

Jean Lafitte was no longer a sea- 
going pirate. He was the leader and 
business agent for a colony of pirates, 
smugglers, and privateers of Bara- 


taria Bay, about 50 miles south of 
New Orleans. 

Lafitte would smuggle Barataria’s 
stolen goods into New Orleans and 
sell them to merchants. These mer- 
chants sold the goods at low prices 
and soon began to drive honest 
merchants out of business. 

The honest merchants complained 
to Governor Claiborne and asked for 
Lafitte’s arrest. In the fall of 1814, 
at the governor's request, the U. S. 
sent a naval expedition to Barataria 
to destroy all the pirate ships. 


BRITISH OFFER BRIBE 


At about that time, the British 
planned their all-out attack on New 
Orleans. Britain, hearing of Lafitte, 
also planned to bribe him and his 
outlaws to fight against the U. S. On 
September 3, 1814, a British sloop 
arrived at Barataria, and her captain 
offered Lafitte $30,000 to join the 
British forces. 

Lafitte thought over the offer. A 
U. S. expedition was on its way to 
destroy Barataria’s ships.. Yet the 
U. S. was Lafitte’s adopted land. It 
had been his haven since 1806, the 


year Spaniards sunk Lafitte’s trading 


vessel and left him on an island. And 


it was a U. S. ship that had rescued 


Lafitte and brought him to New Or- 
leans. 

Only recently Lafitte had written 
to a friend in France: 


“Though hunted by my adopted 
country, I shall never let slip any 
chance of serving her or of proving 
how dear she is to me.” 

Lafitte turned down the British 
offer. He hurried to New Orleans to 
warn Governor Claiborne of the 
British attack. And now the gov- 
ernor was trying to get General Jack- 
son to accept Lafitte’s offer of aid. 

But the general firmly refused. 

On December 14, 1814, the first 
British attack began. That day La- 
fitte acted also. He visited General 
Jackson’s headquarters and asked 
permission to fight against the Brit- 
ish. Again the general refused. 


PIRATES INTO PATRIOTS 


“You may call me a privateer or 
pirate chief,” Lafitte told the general, 
“but I am not a traitor to the land 
I love. I off@r you all my men, guns, 
and ammunition.” 

“As a privateer you are a traitor 
to law,” answered the general. 

“But my vessels attack under 
written orders from South American 
republics. They serve as a navy for 
these countries,” Lafitte said. “And 
I order attacks only on Spanish 
ships.” 

The general, short of men, re- 
mained silent a while. Then he said: 
“Lafitte, I am ready and willing to 
believe in your patriotism. I grant 
your wish to serve in my forces.” 

Lafitte’s pirates turned gallant pa- 
triots. Quickly they set up on the 
shore a long row of cannons brought 
from their ships. For the next few 
weeks they fought with great skill 
and valor. During one heavy British 
attack their guns roared and flashed 
hours on end. The attack failed. 

“I wish I had 50 more guns with 
500 more such fighters,” General 
Jackson said after the attack. “Then 
the British would quit.” 

On January 8, 1815, the British, 
unable to crack the U.S. line, stopped 
fighting and New Orleans was saved. 
General Jackson praised Lafitte and 
his men for their loyalty and courage. 
President Madison pardoned Lafitte 
and the entire colony for their smug- 
gling. 

Soon afterward Lafitte became 
restless and took over command of 
another band of pirates and priva- 
teers in the Gulf of Mexico. 

His reputation as “Pirate of the 
Gulf” spread far and wide. But to 
many people he was Also a fighting 
patriot. 





Salem 


(In the late 1600s a witch scare 
spread through the New England colo- 
nies, Superstitious people with wild 
imaginations accused others of being 
witches. They built up dreadful stories 
about these witches. They scared them- 
selves into believing the stories were 
true. 

Innocent persons, such as Rebecca 
Nurse of Salem, Massachusetts, were 
killed as witches. 

Here is an example of the tales 
spread by Salem’s jittery citizens. After 
you have read the story, ask yourself 
why John Lauder made these wild ac- 
cusations. ) 


now spoke up John Lauder, a citi- 
zen of Salem: 

“Rebecca Nurse is a witch. I know 

of what I speak. About six months 
ago I-was attacked in my room by 
the shape of Rebecca Nurse. It 
grinned at me, and very much hurt 
me with a blow on my head. 
- “That same day, about noon, the 
same shape walked into my room. 
An apple strangely flew out of my 
hand into the lap of my wife sitting 
eight feet from me. Can anyone deny 
such evidence as this? 

“Rebecca Nurse has power to 
change her own body into that of 
an animal, a bird, or.an insect. Once 
my little girl was attacked by a large 
black cat which she clearly recog- 
nized as Rebecca Nurse.” 


TURNED INTO A BEAST 


John Lauder stopped speaking. 
His neighbors drew closer. 

“Listen to what I say,” he went 
on. “I will tell you of what befell me 
last summer. One night I had re- 
tired early, for having been in the 
fields all day, I was weary. I fell 
asleep and was dreaming of pleasant 
forests, running brooks, green mea- 
dows, thrift and plenty, when sud- 
denly I heard a voice. 

“John Lauder! John Lauder!’ it 
called. 

“Suddenly in through the window 
came a great black object. I could 
see the eyes like blue flames, the 
face with a hideous grin, great sharp 
ears, and short horns on top. It had 


Witch 


bat-like wings, a tail, and on one 
foot was a cloven hoof. 

“I was much too frightened to 
speak, but the shape motioned me 
to rise. I did so. An instant later, lo, 
a second shape appeared, and this 
was Rebecca Nurse. 

“‘Come with me!’ she said. I rose 
and followed for I was under some 
strange spell. 

“We got out of the house, I know 
not how, and I saw a great many 
people waiting. All were on broom- 


sticks. 


“Come, John Lauder, mount be- 
hind me,’ said Witch Rebecca Nurse. 

“I was forced to sit behind her on 
her broomstick. Then she uttered a 
strange, terrible cryyand we all rose 
high in the air. Away we sped like 
birds. + 

“Her broomstick rose and fell at 
her command. At last we descended 
to a valley. All the witches, save Re- 
becca Nurse, disappeared. I soon 
learned that I was to be ridden! 

“By a few magic words, Rebecca 
Nurse made my face become long. 
My body grew, my hands and feet 
became hoofs. I was covered with 
hair. I had a mane and tail like a 
horse. Mounting me, the witch cried: 

““Be going, Johnny, or I will give 
you sore bones ere the cock crows.’ 

“I ran, I leaped, I flew under the 
spell. At last we came to a valley and 
a house. Here a number of poor 
wretches like myself, who had been 
changed to beasts and ridden almost 
to death, were tied up. Some were 
horses, some were bulls, one had 


been changed to a ram, another to 
an ostrich.” 

John Lauder paused and shud- 
dered. . 

“I was tied to a tree so near to 
the house that I could see within. 
The witches inside were preparing 
for a feast. I saw them dancing with 
their feet on the ceiling and their 
heads hanging down. 

“In my agony of spirit, I seized 
the branch nearest me in my mouth 
and bit it so hard that I broke out 
a tooth.” John Lauder opened his 
mouth, “Look you,” he said, “the 
tooth is missing. 


HURLED TO THE FLOOR 

“After they had kept up their 
dance for an hour, Rebecca Nurse 
again appeared. She mounted my 
back and rode me hard until we 
came by my house. Then she slipped 
from my back and hurled me head 
first through the window, where I 
fell in my own shape by the side 
of the bed.” 

John Lauder stopped speaking. 
Then a neighbor in the crowd asked: 

“This all was a frightful dream 
which to you seemed so real. Was 
it not?” 

John Lauder turned to him 
quickly. 

“Dream, was it?” he cried. “I 
sprang to my feet, ran to the win- 
dow, and sure as I am a man, there 
was Witch Rebecca soaring away 
through the air on a broomstick.” 


(EDITOR’S NOTE. Rebecca Nurse 
was really a kindly old woman. But as 
the witch scare spread in Salem others 
also accused her of being a witch. She 
was hanged on July 19, 1692.) 





Fearsome Critters 


(Many strange and frightful creatures 
live in the tall tales of U. S. folklore. 
Pioneers and lumberjacks spent long 
evenings telling about “fearsome crit- 
ters” to draw laughs or to scare the 
tenderfoot woodsmen.) 


Goofus Bird. This bird, about the 
size of a vulture, is also called the 
Fill-ma-loo bird. It flies backwards 
at all times, because it likes to see 
where it has been—not where it is 
going. It doesn’t care at all where it’s 
going, as long as it gets to where it 


went. The Goofus bird has a turkey- 
shaped head, a long green neck, a 
black right wing, and a pink left 
wing. It builds its nest upside down. 


Whiffenpoof Fish, It is a de- 
licious fish found only in perfectly 
round lakes. To catch a Whiffenpoof, 
row to the lake’s exact center. There, 
bore a square hole into the water. 
At the edge of the hole, float a pieve 
of strong-smelling cheese. The Whif- 
fenpoof will swim up the hole for 
the cheese. Hit the Whiffenpoof over 
the head with an oar. The soft-head- 
ed fish will swe]l with anger—and 
will be unable to swim back down 
the hole. Pull the fish in with a net. 

The Windigo. This large, black 
monster leaves footprints 24 inches 
long, with a drop of blood in the 
center of each. A Canadian Indian is 
the only man who ever saw a Windi- 
go and lived. But he became so 
frightened, he was never able to de- 
scribe it. The Windigo usually ap- 
pears only when too many lumber- 
jacks report for work at any one 
camp. Reports of a Windigo’s pres- 
ence frighten away many of the 
lumberjacks. Then there is enough 
work for the others.. Strangely 
enough, it is usually these men who 
first report the Windigo’s presence. 


Swamp Auger. With its sharp, 
pointed snout, this odd creature can 
bore a three-inch hole through the 
bottom of a rowboat. Here’s what to 
do if you ever find a swamp auger 


drilling a hole in your boat while. 


you're fishing: Sprinkle its nose with 
pepper. The swamp auger loves to 
sneeze. If you keep sprinkling its 
nose with pepper, it will plug the 
hole with its sneut until you can row 
safely to shore. 

Bob-tailed Cat. This huge cat 
loves to crouch high in a tree wait- 
ing to catch a man or animal. It has 
a hard, heavy ball of bone, which is 
bare of flesh, on the end of its tail. 
When someone passes under the 
tree, this cat switches its tail rapidly. 
The bony ball always hits the prey 
on the head. 

Splinter Cat. It destroys forest 
lands. The splinter cat has a huge, 
chunky body and powerful legs. Its 
nose is shaped like an arrowhead. 
The splinter cat loves to crash into a 
tree headfirst, The tree shatters into 
splinters. One splinter cat can de- 
stroy as many trees as a severe wind- 
storm. 

Hodag. This vicious beast has 
horns on its head, large bulging 
eyes, and long claws. A long ridge of 
sharp spikes runs down its back to 
the tip of its tail. The Hodag is lazy. 
It never lies down—it is too lazy to 


do so—bvt sleeps while leaning 
against a t-ee. That is why you often 
find many trees which are not grow- 
ing straight. The weight of the sleep- 
ing Hodag has pushed the trees into 
leaning positions. : 

Guyaseutus. It is a terrible, stone- 
eating animal, the size of a deer. It 
has ears like a rabbit and teeth like 
a lion. It can stretch its legs out as if 
they were telescopes and drags rocks 
with its long tail. 

A guyascutus has not been seen 
since 1848. That year two hunters 
decided to make money by exhibit- 
ing a live guyascutus. They sold 
many tickets and a large Supe came 
to see the show. 

One of the hunters atenid: about 
the guyascutus from a stage. The 
other hunter stood behind the stage 
curtain. From behind this curtain 
the crowd heard ear-splitting growls 
and roars. The first hunter lectured 
a long while. The crowd became 
restless. 

“Where is the guyascutus?” shout- 
ed the crowd. “We want to see it.” 

Suddenly the second hunter 
rashed from behind the curtain. 

“Run for your lives,” he shouted. 
“The guyascutus has escaped.” 

The frightened crowd sped off. 
The hunters walked away with their ~ 
money. Strangely enough, the guya- 
scutus was also gone. 

Whirling Whimpus. It is a 
chunky animal about seven feet tall 
which stands up like a kangaroo. Its 
front legs are long and powerful and 
end in wide, paddle-shaped paws. It 
can spin around at 2,150 turns a 


minute. At this speed it is invisible. 


Leaves and dust eddy about violent- 
ly while it whirls. Often people mis- 
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Cactus Cat Side-hill Gouger 


take the whimpus for a small twister. 
As they come by to inspect it, the 


whimpus stretches out its paws and 
knocks them down. 


Luferlang. This animal looks like 


a donkey but has a huge bushy tail. 
Its four -legs are triple-jointed—so 
that it can run equally fast in any 
direction. It is a dangerous animai 
to meet up with but bites only once 
a year—on July 12. Don’t wear any- 
thing green on that day. Green angers 
the luferlang and makes it see red. 
Cactus Cat. It lives in the scuth- 
west and looks like a cactus plant. 
It likes to scoot under weary desert 
travelers who are about to sit down. 
Side-hill Gouger. This sheep-like 
animal lives only on the side of hills. 
Its left legs are shorter than its right 
legs, so that.its body is level as it 
walks around a hill. When it wants 
to walk across flat land, it leans 
against another gouger. The left side 
of a gouger’s body is bare. The right 
side is covered with shaggy hair. 


Hoopsnake 


Hoopsnake. This is a very poi- 
sonous snake. It travels speedily by 
holding its tail in its mouth and roll- 
ing along. There is only one way to 
escape an approaching hoopsnake. 
As it nears you, side-step it quickly 
and jump through its hoop. In this 
way, you will confuse the hoopsnake. 
It will roll by, wondering where you 
are—and not return. 

Sea Serpent. Twelve citizens of 
Gloucester, Mass., reported seeing 
this monster for the first time in the 
fall of 1817. Its green and red body, 
covered with huge scales, is more 
than 100 feet long. Two pointed 
horns Stick out of its ugly head. It 
blows smoke and fire through its 
nostrils. One slap of the sea serpent’s 
tail can easily sink a ship. 


EXPRESS 


ss@8HE mail must go through!” This 

was the slogan of the Pony Ex- 
press, daring mounted messengers of 
1860-61. On fleet mustangs, they 
raced across western plains and 
deserts ‘to deliver mail between 
Missouri and California. 

Pony Express service began on 
April 3, 1860, to send mail across the 
country. Mail between the east and 
Kansas City, Missouri, traveled by 
rail. But between Kansas City and 
California it moved slowly by stage 
coach—a °2,000-mile trip which took 
23 days. 

Pony Express riders and their 
speedy mustangs cut this time to 
eight days. They carried mail through 
blizzards and heat waves. Many 
times the lone riders foyght off hos- 
tile Indians or outlaws. 

Starting points of the ‘Express 
route were St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and Sacramento, California. Between 
these two points were 150 relay sta- 
tions in Missouri, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
California. 

Each relay station, about 10 to 15 
miles from the next, was run by an 
agent. He held two or three rested 
mustangs in instant readiness. When 
he saw a rider approaching, the 
agent saddled and bridled a horse 
for him. The rider seized his mail 
pouch and mounted the fresh mus- 
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tang. Then he was off at full gallop 
to the next relay station. 

One rider traveled 100 to 140 miles 
before the next rider took over. 
About 80 young horsemen rode for 
the Pony Express. One was William 
Cody, who later in his life became 
famous as Buffalo Bill. 

Cody joined the Express when he 
was about 15, the youngest rider of 
all. Fast and fearless, he soon be- 
came one of the best riders. 

One day he had to deliver a large 
sum of money to a relay station in 
Wyoming. Cody hid his mail pouch 
under the saddle—and stuffed paper 
into another mail pouch on the side 
of his saddle. 

During the run, two outlaws 
blocked the highway at a lonely 
spot. 
“Halt!” they ordered, aiming their 
pistols at Cody's head. “Throw over 
your mail pouch.” 

Cody unfastened the dummy 
pouch hanging from the saddle. Sud- 
denly he threw it into the face of one 
outlaw. Then he charged his horse 
into the other and knocked’ him 


‘down. The outlaws, thinking they 


had the money, let Cody escape. He 
reached the station safely—with the 
money. ; 

Pony Express riders made two 
trips a week between Missouri and 
California until October, 1861. At 
that time cross-continent telegraph 
lines began to operate and railroads 
pushed farther westward. 

Soon there was no longer neéd for 
the Pony Express. It stopped deliv- 
ering mail on October 24, 1861. 

In 18 months the Pony Express 
riders had covered a total of 616,000 
miles—a distance equal to 24 trips 
around the world, They had deliv- 
ered more than 300,000 letters. and 
had helped to win the Far West. 
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(John Henry was a Negro worker on 
railroad repair crews in the 1860s. 
Little is known about him but he was 
said to be a tall, strong man who could 
sewing a large hammer in each hand 
while laying track. People traveled miles 
to watch and admire him. Many ‘tall 
tales and songs about him sprang up 
and in time he became a hero in U. 8. 
folklore. The name John Henry stands 
for great strength, hard work, courage, 
and determination—part of our Ameri- 
ean heritage.) 


Piers tars. John Henry, big 


as a barn, worked all over the 
South. 

In Alabama he was a _ cotton 
picker. In the morning he'd start out 
with three empty sacks—one over 
each shoulder and one on his back. 
Come evening, he'd have all three 
sacks full—a good 4,500 pounds (or 
three bales) of cotton. 

In North Carolina he was a to- 
bacco stripper. He could work 
longer and faster with one hand 
than 10 men using two hands. He'd 
strip a field of broadleaf tobacco in 
an hour. Why, he'd go through that 
field the way a hot knife slips 
through. butter. 

In Mississippi John Henry was a 
fireman on paddlewheel steamboats. 
He could shovel half a ton of coal 
in two or three hours. But he didn’t 
stay long as a fireman. The work 
just wasn’t hard enough. 

“I'm a powerful man with iron 
muscles,” he'd say. “I want to use 
my strength right—on real hard 
work.” 

About this time he met Polly Ann. 

She was the prettiest Negro girl 
he had ever seen. She danced when 
she walked. She had a dimple that 
deepened when she smiled, and it 
made you smile, too. And when 


Polly Ann laughed, which was most © 


always, she threw back her head 
and twinkled her eyes. She wore red 
shoes, a blue dress, and a flaming red 
ribbon in her shiny black hair. 

When John Henry first saw her, he 
shut his mouth tight to keep his heart 
from jumping out. Her voice sounded 
like happy birds in May. It wasn't 
long before John Henry asked Polly 
Ann to marry him. 

“I'd like to marry you,” said Polly 
Ann. “You're a strong man and a 
fine one. But I can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” asked John Henry. 

“I promised my mother before 
she died that I'd only marry a 
steady working man,” Polly Ann ex- 
plained. “You're a working man all 


right. But you're not steady at it.” 

“I can't find a job that tests my 
strength,” John Henry said. 

“Please try again,” said Polly Ann, 
“and then come back to me.” 

So John Henry wandered through 
Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Kentucky. Every day he hunted 
for a job that would really test his 
strength. 

In many cities he worked as a 
dock roustabout, loading and un- 
loading boats. He could haul a bale 
of cotton under each arm, carry two 
other bales on his head—and kick 
a fifth bale up the gangplank. 

For a long time he searched for 
very hard work. He chopped down 
trees, cleared farmland, paved roads, 
dug ditches, mined coal, and built 
houses. But no job really tested his 
great strength. The only thing that 
kept him happy was his thought of 
Polly Ann. ' 

During all this time, Polly Ann 
had become lonely. She traveled all 
over the South trying to meet up 
with John Henry again. But he 
never stayed in one place. He had 
made up his mind to find a job that 
would make him a steady working 
man. 

One day he asked for work at a 
railroad yard in Tennessee. He got a 
job hammering spikes. With one 





blow of a 40-pound hammer, he 
could drive an eight-inch spike into 
a railroad tie and the solid rock un- 
der it. He would raise his hammer 
high over his head, behind his shoul- 
der, then swing it down im a flash- 
ing rainbow of silver. 

You could hear the crash of the 
hammer on the steel spike for 300 
miles around. The hammer would 
make the spikes ring like church 
bells. 

John Henry named al] his ham- 
mers for Polly Ann, the girl he 
loved. “Listen to my Polly Ann,” 
he'd sing, as the hammers drove in 


one spike after the other. “Listen 
to the music of my Polly Ann.” 


WORKED WITH TWO HAMMERS 


And John Henry was fast, so fast 
he'd wear out two hammers every 
day. They'd get so red hot they had 
to be dipped in ice water to be 
cooled off. And he was the only man 
who could work with two hammers 
at the same time. 

First he'd fill his mouth with 
spikes, as a tailor fills his with pins. 
Then he'd pick up two hammers, one 
in each hand. He'd run along the 
track spitting out the spikes and 
hammering them down one by one. 

The longer he worked, the faster 
and louder his hammers rang out. 

“Get out of my way,” John Henry 
would call out. “I'm speeding down 
the track. I'm a natural-born steel- 
driving man, and there’s’ no rock 
made that can stop me.” 

John Henry, you see, had finally 
found the work he was born to do. 

But still he wasn’t happy. He had 
to find his Polly Ann again. If he 
could only make a name for himself, 
then Polly Ann would hear about 
him—and find him. 

One morning the railroad put out 
a call for its best steel-driving men. 
It wanted to dig out.the Big Bend 
Tunnel in West Virginia, through 
the Allegheny Mountains.  . 

“T'll work there,” John Henry de- 
cided. “I'll become the best steel- 
driving man ever.” 

Digging out the tunnel was dif- 
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ferent from laying track. Instead of 
driving spikes, John Henry drove 
long steet bars into the mountains 
to make deep holes for dynamite 
sticks. 

It took powerful mea to hammer 
steel bars into granite. But the work 
suited John Henry fine. He soon was 
known as the Wonder Hammer Man. 
He could wham more steel bars 
through a mountainside than any 
20 men together. 

Captain Tommy, the man in 

-charge of the work at the Big Bend 
Tunnel, bragged about John Henry 
every day. “There never has been 
and there never will be another 
steel-driving man like him,” Captain 
Tommy would say. 

One day a stranger came up to 
Captain Tommy and told him about 
a new machine, a steam drill. 

“It can drive more steel than 20 
men,” said the stranger. “How many 
can I sell you?” 


MAN AGAINST MACHINE 
Captain Tommy laughed. 


“I don’t need a steamdrill, or any 
other machine,” he said. “I’ve got 
John Henry. He can beat a steam 
drill any day.” 

The stranger didn’t believe that. 

“Let's have a contest,” he said. 
“If John Henry beats my steam drill, 
I'll give you two of them free. If the 
steam drill beats John Henry, you'll 
have to buy one from me.” 

The captain agreed and told John 
Henry about the contest. 

“You won't let me down, will 
you?” asked Captain Tommy. 

“Captain Tommy, before I - let 
you down, I'll die with my hammers 
in my hand,” said John Henry. 

The contest was to last two days, 
from sunup to sundown each day. 
Dynamite was set off to mark the 
start of the contest. The steam drill 
engine hissed, roared and clattered. 
Its sharp drill splattered sparks as it 
drove into the hard rock. 

John Henry laughed and called 
out between the ringing clangs of 
his hammer: “I'm a steel-driving man 
and before I let a steam drill beat 


me, I'll die with my hammers in my 
hands.” . 

All that first day he kept ahead 
of the steam drill. 

News of the contest spread 
thoughout the South. People flocked 
to the Big Bend Tunnel. And that 
day, as the sun went down, Polly 
Ann arrived there, too. 

“John Henry, John Henry, I've 
found you at last,” she called out as 
the contest ended for the first day. 

That evening Polly Ann and John 
Henry were married. 

The next day, as the sun came 
up, John Henry took his position at 
the tunnel. Polly Ann stayed at his 
side to cheer him on. A dynamite 
blast went off. The second and final 
day of the contest was on. 

John Henry, singing loudly and 
happily, began to drive more steel 
than the steam drill. The mountains 


shook with each blow. 


But as the day wore on, fear 
swept through the crowd. “Won't 
the steady hammering hurt John 
Henry's heart?” asked many people. 
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In the last hour of the race, his 
body was soaking wet. His strong 
voice had stopped singing. Purple 
veins bulged. out on his temples 
and neck. His face was drawn and 
tense, But his powerful hammer 
blows kept driving steel. 

Finally, the sun went down. The 
contest was ended. And John Henry 
had drilled three more holes than 
the steam drill. 

He had won the great contest. 

The happy crowd rushed forward 
to lift him on their shoulders. As 
they neared him, he collapsed. Polly 
Ann screamed, then knelt beside 
him. She rested his head in her lap. 
Tears rolled down her cheeks. 

John Henry was gasping for his 
last breath. Then he lay very still, 
his eyes closed. His hands clutched 
the hammers. 

Captain Tommy examined him 
gently. “John Henry's heart-has burst 
within him,” said the captain. “The 
greatest steel-driving man ever is 
dead, But the name John Henry 
will live on in our land forever.” 

















Ponce de Leon 


AR to the north, said West Indies 

natives in the 1500s, lies the rich 
island of Bimini—rich in gold and 
precious jewels. 

Often had Spanish explorers heard 
this tale of Bimini, and many be- 
lieved it existed. But Ponce de Leon, 
Spanish governor of Puerto Rico, 
laughed at the tale. 

“Have not aatives also told of 
Bimini’s fountain of youth, whose 
magic waters make old people young 
again?” the governor would ask. 
“Surely such a wondrous fountain is 
but a legend, like all: Bimini.” 

Yet the tales of Bimini spread 
across Puerto Rico. One native, An- 
dreas the Bearded One, told of how 
his father drank from the fountain 
and became young again. Many 
natives left by canoe in search of the 
fountain. 

The sight of the canoes stirred 
Ponce de Leon, for he, too, was an 
explorer and adventurer. 

In Spain, he had fought against 
the .Moors. He had crossed the great 
Atlantic with Columbus on his sec- 


ond voyage, in 1493. And Ponce de 
Leon had helped conquer Hispaniola 
and Puerto Rico for Spain. 

Again the governor became rest- 
less for adventure. He decided to 
explore unknown waters north of 
Puerto Rico. 

Early in 1513 he gathered together 

men, arms, supplies, and three ships. 
On March 3, the expedition left 
Puerto Rico and then sailed north- 
west for a month. 
_ On April 2 Ponce de Leon sighted 
what appeared to be an island. Its 
beautiful wooded coast—green and 
flowery—impressed the governor. He 
named the land “Florida,” after 
Spain’s Easter season, Pascua Florida 
(Flowery Easter). 

Several. days later he stepped 
ashore near what is now St. Augus- 
tine and claimed Florida in the name 
of Ferdinand, King of Spain. Then 
the expedition. sailed southward 
along Florida’s coast, around its tip, 
and part way up the west coast. 
Several times the men _ landed, 
searching for gold and jewels. 


Finding none, the expedition 
turned south again for the Bahama 
Islands. Until September the search 
continued in vain for Bimini. 

“Bimini is an island of legend,” 
Ponce de Leon told his men. 

“And what of the fountain of 
youth?” many men asked. 

“That, too, is a legend,” he an- 
swered. “But to satisfy you I shall 
leave one ship in the Bahamas to 
continue the search. The others and 
I shall return to Puerto Rico.” 

Once back in Puerto Rico, Ponce 
de Leon forgot about Bimini. But 
two years later, while visiting Spain, 
he described Florida to Ferdinand. 
The king gave him permission to 
conquer Florida for Spain. 

When the governor returned to 
Puerto Rico, again he heard of Bi- 
mini’s riches and magic fountain. 

“Legends, all foolish legends,” he 
laughed bitterly. “And is it not possi- 
ble that the natives spread these tales 
to excite me—so that I will leave the 
island and they will get rid of me?” 

In 1521 he heard of how Hernan 
Cortes, another Spanish explorer, 
had conquered a vast and wealthy ° 
land (Mexico). Jealousy gripped 
Ponce de Leon. 

“Perhaps Florida, the land I dis- 
covered, is as vast and rich as the 
land Cortes -rules,” cried out Ponce 
de Leon. “Let the ships be manned 
again! We shall go and see for our- 
selves how rich a land I have dis- 
covered.” 


SECOND EXPEDITION 


On February 20, 1521, Ponce de 
Leon and 200 settlers set sail for 
Florida. On their two ships they took 
seed, horses, sheep, goats, pigs, and 
cattle. The settlers landed near what 
is now Charlotte Harbor. 

But hostile Indians attacked the 
newcomers, seriously wounding 
Ponce de Leon. He left for Havana, 
Cuba, to receive medical care; all the 
frightened settlers left with him. 

Soon after arriving in Havana, 
Ponce de Leon died—a bitter and 


-disappointed man. He had failed in 


his quest for glory and riches. 

But unknown to him, he had been 
one of the first—if not the very first 
—Spanish explorer to set foot on our 
land. And he had opened the way 
for later settlers of Florida. 


(in 1565 a Spanish settlement was 
made at St. Augustine, and Spain held 
Florida as part of its possessions in the 
New World for many years.) 





(Big Foot Wallace helped bring law 
and order to the Southwest. He was 
born in 1817 and died in 1899.) 


ILLIAM.: Alexander Anderson 

Wallace is a big name. And it 
belonged to a big man, a daring 
Texds Ranger with long arms and 
large feet. : 

Wallace was nicknamed Big Foot 
when a Texan mistakenly accused 
him of stealing. The Texan had 
found 14-inch footprints near his 
house and thought they were Wal- 
lace’s. 

“But: they're not my footprints,” 
protested Wallace, stepping . into 
them. “See, my feet are 12 inches 
long.” 

“They're still big,” said the Texan. 
“From now on I'll call you Big Foot.” 

Soon® after, Big Foot Wallace 
joined the Texas Rangers. Early Tex- 
ans enjoyed telling tall tales- about 
his adventures. 

They said he won many fights 
with his big feet. One kick from 
Wallace and an enemy would soar 
off into space, never to be seen again. 

But Indians and outlaws weren't 
the only enemies of the Rangers. 


Big Foot 


Wallace —\' 


} 


There was a santafy spider. When 
it bit a man he died in 60 seconds. 
The only cure for its bite was listen- 
ing to music. During each day’s hard 
work chasing ‘Indians and outlaws, 
Rangers sped. back to camp where a 
brass band’s music cured them of 
santafy bites. 

One day Big Foot chased some 
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Indians clear back to California. <>: 


Then he cooled off in an oak forest 
where winds were so powerful they 
blew the bark off the oaks. 


Suddenly he felt stinging pains in’ 


his leg. A santafy was biting! “I've 


only a minute to live,” said Wallace. 
“I need music.” 

Quickly, he used his head—and his 
feet. He jumped up and kicked a 
knothole in the nearest oak. The 
powerful wind rushed through the 
hole, making a long, low clarinet- 


like sound. For 57 seconds, he raced 
through the forest kicking hundreds 
of oak knotholes. _ 

At 59 seconds, a series of musical 
notes echoed through the forest and 
became a stirring marching tune. It 
grew louder and louder and Wallace 
began to feel better. Big Foot’s big 
feet had saved him again. 
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MORMON GULLS: 


(The 
Young, 


Mormons, led by Brigham 
were religious pioneers who 
settled in what is now Utah. They had 
been driven out of other states by peo- 
ple who did not believe in the teach- 
ings of the Mormon Church.) 


HIS is the place,” said Brigham 

Young to his small party of Mor- 
mons on July 24, 1847. “Here we 
shall make our new home.” 

The Mormons, traveling in cov- 
ered wagons, had reached Great Salt 
Lake Valley. Before them stretched 
a vast desert, unfit for farming. But 
the Mormons were not discouraged. 

They set to work to turn the desert 
into rich crop land. 

From. sunrise to sunset they built 


homes, dug irrigation ditches, and 
planted wheat, corn, potatoes, sugar 
beets, alfalfa. When their food ran 
low, they ate wild sego plants, this- 
tle tops, parsnip roots, gruel. 

Always they looked forward to the 
next year, when they hoped their 
crops would reward them with boun- 
tiful harvests. By May, 1848, the 
desert was beginning to put on a 
mantlé of green. Then one morning, 
an excited Mormon rushed from the 
fields. 

“Crickets!” he shouted. “Swarms of 
crickets are nearing our fields.” 

Quickly, the Mormons rushed to 
the fields with shovels, pans, and 
sticks to kill the crickets—which can 


destroy a field of crops as if it has 
been scorched by fire. 

The Mormons killed many of the 
crickets, but thousands of others 
swarmed on, Sadly the Mormons 
gave up hope of saving their fields. 

Suddenly, from over the Great Salt 
Lake, there flew flocks of snow-white 
gulls. They circled over the crickets, 
then swooped down. ie 

The surprised Mormons watched 
silently. The gulls were pouncing 
upon the crickets and killing them. 
Later, a Mormon described the scene 
in his diary: 

“Our thankful people left the 
crickets to the gulls, the white angels 
which had come to our rescue. The 
next morning we found great piles 
of dead crickets. To escape the gulls, 
many crickets had rushed into the 
lake where they were drowned.” 

The fields were saved and the 
Mormons thrived. 

In 1896, Utah was admitted as the 
45th state in the Union. Today near- 
ly half of Utah’s 688,000 people are 
of the Mormon faith, . 

And in Salt Lake City, capital of 
Utah, there is a monument to the 
gulls who had helped save the Mor- 


mons from hunger. 
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